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that the most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
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Entries, marked “ Author, Author 340 on the 
envelope, should he addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement. Priory House, St John’s 
Lane. London EC1 M 4BX. The solution and results 
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1 And the camels galled, sorc-fooicd, refractory. 
Lying down in Ihc melting snow. 

2 "Take my camel, dear.” said my aunt Dot. us she 
climhcd down front this nnimal on her return from 
High Mass. 

3 "Camel Ride to the TombV' said Rosie. "1 thought 
it so g nod." 
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I It is u gome too troublesome for some men's 

FIFTY YEARS ON 

The TLS of July 31. 1937, carried a review of 
Tran: Horkenutt's The Spanish Cockpit and 
Ramdn J. Sender's The War in Spain: A 
personal narrative, from which the following 
extracts are taken: 

... Dr. Borkenau gels a long way towards 
achieving impartiality. . . . [He] writes as n 
sociologist; and as far as field work is con- 
cerned, his attitude is rather that of a man with 
a magnifying glass observing the habits of an 
insect colony. Unfortunately this profession of 
detachment told against him with the Govern- 
ment’s supporters in the long run, just as it did 
with the Nationalists from the beginning: he 
was unable to get into General Franco's 
territory at all, and on his second visit to 
Valencia, by the time he had been subjected to 
repeated questionings and a night in prison, he 
judged it expedient to come home .... events 
have revealed the inherent weakness of the 
extreme Left in actually carrying out a policy of 
spontaneous cooperation; and on his second 
visit he found the chaos of those early months. 


brains, too testy lull of anxiety, all out ns bid 
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Conqueror in his younger years, playing at Chew 
with the Prince of France . . , losing a ^ 
knocked the Chessboard about his pate, which s«i 
cause afterward of much enmity between them 
Richard Burton, Air Anatomy of MHonchol) I 
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Samuel Beckett. Murphy 

3 She hung lip und I set out the chessboard. I if j ( 
pipe, paraded the chessmen and inspected then l? 
French shaves and loose buttons, and pljjrf, 
championship tournament game between Gomfo 
koff und Mcniukin, seventy-two moves to a dm.! 
prize specimen of the irresistible force meeting i!< 
immovable object, a battle without armour.iii 
without blood, and as cluboraic a waste of bona 
intelligence as you could find anywhere ouistdte 
advertising agency. 

Raymond Chandler, The Long Goodbye 


when local anarchist influences were supteaf 
in every sector, giving way to a repress* 
bureaucratic dictatorship controlled brtk 
Comintern. . . . Mr. Sender has been dfe 
ing the Republic in the trenches. Heretb 
scientist and his magnifying gloss are forgotln 
We see life-sized men and women, peoples 
might be ourselves, enjoying their suitiu • 
holidays, one day and the day after h 
knowing whether they can set foot out of dor- 
without being shot in the bock by (heir tut 
door neighbours. Then come the longmcnt • 
of fighting and hunger and bitter cold a 
broiling heat, without any promise of ante 
beyond (he passionate conviction that itf, < 
cause is just and that justice must fiu.' 
prevail: stories of heroism and brotberh«>- _ 
that invest the defence of Madrid with t? . 
nobility .... If this book contain* « , 
outstanding warning. . . it is against the & .. 
habit of condoning oppression simply b«» 
it happens to be curried out by forces it , 
proclaim themselves those of law and onkl , 
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Making the best of utilitarianism 


Sa muel Scheffler 

JAMES GRIFFIN 

Well-Being: Its meaning, measurement and 
moral importance 

412pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £27.50. 

0198249039 

No moral theory arouses stronger passions 
than utilitarianism. Indeed, the intensity of 
contemporary debates about utilitarianism is 
sufHcientiy marked to present something of 
a puzzle. For, first, if even half of the charges 
made by critics of the theory are justified, it 
would seem that only a moral idiot could 
accept it. In point of fact, however, utilitarian- 
ism, in one form or another, continues to com- 
mand the deep and unwavering support of 
many intelligent and morally serious people. 
This might lead one to conclude, alternatively, 
that the critics are simply mistaken. But the 
critics include equally intelligent and morally 
serious people. So if one concludes thnt the 
continuing support for utilitarianism is best 
explained on the supposition of its genuine 
theoretical merit, one is left with the question 
of why so many thoughtful people remain so 
utterly and relentlessly unconvinced of its 
moral appeal. 

The puzzle, in other words, is why a particu- 
lar abstract view about the content of morality 
should simultaneously inspire such determined 
support and such fierce opposition among 
thoughtful and morally reflective people, all of 
whom possess moral sensibilities shaped 
through participation in a shared culture. Part 
of the answer is this. At the core of utilitarian- 
ism is a very simple and seductive idea: name- 
ly, that so far as morality is concerned, what 
people ought to do is to maximize good and 
minimize evil, to try, in other words, to make 
the world as good a place os possible. Granted 
only the plausible assumption that good is 
morally preferable to evil, this idea seems 
simply to embody the principle that we should 
maximize the desirable and minimize the un- 
desirable, and that principle in turn seems to 
lie at the heart of our conception of practical 
rationality. At the same time, however, it 
appears remarkably easy to show that the most 
familiar versions of utilitarianism have implica- 
tions that clash dramatically with some of our 
firmest ethical convictions. As a result, Ihe 
very existence of utilitarianism seems to reveal 
a conflict between fundamental norms of 
rationality which we operate with all the time 


and moral values to which we arc deeply com- 
mitted. Viewed in this light, [he intensity of the 
debate about utilitarianism looks suddenly 
unsurprising. 

There are several possible responses to this 
apparent conflict between our canons of 
rationality and our commonsensicnl moral 
values. Utilitarians themselves tend to argue 
that our common-sense values can to a great 
degree be reconciled with utilitarian princi- 
ples, so that the appearance of conflict is large- 
ly illusory. Of course, they often add, to the 
extent that such reconciliation is impossible, 
what this shows is the need for revision in our 
ordinary moral thought. There is an important 
distinction to be made, however, between 
those who think that what our common-sense 
values can largely be reconciled with is utilitar- 
ianism in one of its familiar traditional forms, 
and those who think that the theory must be 
developed in new ways if it is to accommodate 
all that it should accommodate in our moral 
thinking. Those who hold the latter view 
should find James Griffin’s book particularly 
congenial. 

Griffin docs not explicitly represent himself 
as a defender of utilitarianism. The declared 
topic of his book is not utilitarianism but well- 
being, whose meaning, measurement and mor- 
al importance, respectively, nrc the concents 
of the book's three parts. However, well-being 
is itself a central preoccupation of utilitarian- 
ism, which in its classical form tells us to maxi- 
mize the net balance of good over evil, and 
identifies goodness in the relevant sense with 
the well-being of people or sentient creatures 
more generally. Moreover, Griffin locates his 
own account of well-being within the utilitarian 
tradition, und while he is critical of the stan- 
dard utilitarian positions on many Issues, it is 
clear that he nevertheless finds a broadly uti- 
litarian framework more attractive than any of 
the leading competitors. In the third part of the 
book I * discusses a number of moral concerns 
- including equality, fairness, rights, desert 
and distributive justice - which many people 
have viesved utilitarianism as unable to 
accommodate adequately. His goal is to in- 
vestigate the extent lo which these concerns 
can be brought “within the ambit of well- 
being”, and his conclusion is that the extent to 
which they can is considerable. What this 
means, I take it, is that In Griffin’s view more 
of the resources necessary for an adequate 
treatment of these topics can be derived from 
an enlightened utilitarianism than from any 
other single theoretical source. 


The centrepiece of Griffin’s analysis is his 
account of what human well-being consists in. 
Within utililariiinism, there are two dominant 
traditions ahum well-being. One iruriition 
associates it with the experiencing nf pleasur- 
able mental states and the avoidance of painful 
ones. The othcT tradition takes well-being lo 
lie a mutter of having one’s desires or prefer- 
ences satisfied. Griffin defends a version of the 
desire view, but his version has some distinc- 
tive twists. He identifies wcll-hcing with the 
satisfaction of informed desires, and what 
counts ns an informed desire turns out to be a 
fairly complicated mutter. Most notably, in- 
formed desires “have to be shaped by apprecia- 
tion of the nature of their objects”. As Griffin 
points out, the imposition of this requirement 
raises the question whether the satisfaction of 
an informed desire enhances one’s well-being 
because the satisfaction of the desire is a good 
per se, or instead because the object of the 
desire has an independent value, to which Ihe 
presence of the desire merely attests. Arc the 
objects of desire valuable because they arc 
desired, or arc they desired because they arc 
valuable? 

Utilitarians who accept the desire view typi- 
cally luivc in mind the first of these options, but 
Griffin refuses to choose. He argues at some 
length that the dichotomy is a false one. which 
grows ultimately out of mi equally false and 
vastly influential dualism about reason and de- 
sire. The notion of sin informed desire, as Grif- 
fin intends it, is meant precisely to straddle 
these and othernssneinted distinctions, such us 
the distinction between subjective nnd objec- 
tive accounts of well-being. 

Pursuing this hue resting line of argument, 
he maintains thnt un informed-desire account 
of well-being differs from the two traditional 
utililnrinn accounts in a number of crucial re- 
spects. First, on the informed-desire account 
there are certain values - he lists accomplish- 
ment. autonomy, liberty, understanding, en- 
joyment and “deeppcrsonal relations”, among 
others - that are values for everyone. In this 
respect Ihe view is closer to what are usually 
presented as “objective” accounts of well- 
being than it is to either of the traditional uti- 
litarian accounts. Second, because informed 
desires include desires for complex, temporally 
extended goods, like some of those listed 
above, they themselves have a complex hierar- 
chical structure, and it is implausible to think of 
the maximization of one person’s good as con- 
sisting in the aggregation of small, short-term 
utilities. Maximization must instead be under- 


stood by reference lo the structure of informed 
desires and to the valued items which are their 
objects. And, finally, il is lho.se valued items 
themselves, on the informed-desire view, that 
provide the framework for making compari- 
sons of the well-being of different people. 

Given these features of tire in formed- desire 
account, it is clear that a utilitarianism wiiich 
incorporates such an account will differ signifi- 
cantly from forms of the theory that rely on one 
of the traditional utilitarian views of well- 
being. However, some of the most troubling 
features of utilitarianism appear, on the sur- 
face at any rate, to be independent of its 
account of individual wcll-hcing. For example, 
many people feel that utilit animism's concern 
with the overall optimality of the states of 
affairs that obtain in the world makes it exces- 
sively tolerant of trade-offs in which the in- 
terests of some people arc sacrificed in order to 
promote the interests of others. And many 
people also believe that, because of its over- 
riding concern with maximization and its fail- 
ure to ntlncli ;uiy direct importance to values 
like fairness, utilitarianism is objectionably 
sympathetic to the practice of free- ruling: that 
is, failing to contribute one’s time, effort, 
money, or self-restraint to a co-operative 
scheme from which one benefits, provided that 
enough others are contributing to make the 
scheme work anyway, and that failing lo con- 
tribute will maximally enhance one's own 
position. 

Griffin makes » rather ingenious proposal 
about how utilitarian doctrine might be ex- 
tended. in a manner consistent witli the spirit 
or the theory, so as to yield n solution lo the 
free-rider problem. And, in the course of his 
discussions of fairness and rights, he suggests 
that there nrc in fact a number of restrictions 
on trade-offs which, to one degree or another, 
can be derived from the conception of indi- 
vidual well-being he has argued for. and which 
an enlightened utilitarian could accept. The 
first of his suggestions for limiting trade-offs 
begins with the observation that, given his con- 
ception of individual well-being, the maximiza- 
tion of the overall good should not be thought 
ofas a matter of the aggregation of short-term 
feelings or utilities, any more than the max- 
imize ion of the individual good should. And 
the simple abandonment of this crude aggrega- 
tive model serves to eliminate soma of the 
objectionable trade-offs licensed by traditional 
forms of utilitarianism. The second suggestion 
also depends straightforwardly on Griffin’s 
conception of individual well-being. The idea 
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is that, in the individual case, there mny be the overall g 
certain limited forms of inconimcnsurubility one’s own we 
among the values that contribute to well-being, times to recci 

nnd that in interpersonal contexts the effect of the nuilti-levi 
these incommensurabilities may he to rule out virtual insign 
trade-offs of certain kinds, vanishing ucts 

Griffin’s last suggestion involves his idea trick has beer 
that morality mny usefully he thought of as a Because Gi 
“multi-level si met lire”, consisting of (1) a other respect 
general criterion of right and wrong action. (2) sionally elusii 
a “practical decision procedure", which tells us the extent to \ 

how to decide what to do when wc arc opera 1 - in narrowing l 

ing under the normal const minis and limita- utilitarianism 
tions of everyday life, (3) u "reflective decision views. Clcnrl 
procedure to guide our thinking in exception- have some f 
al cases when the normal constraints are lack- is iitcompleti 
ing, and (4) unpolitical decision procedure "for nectcd to one i 

resolving questions at the social level. Griffin tarianism nott 
argues that pure act-hy-uct maximization, bring to moral 

which gives the greatest scope for the utilita- 
rian trade-offs that critics have objected in, is 1 

Tor the most part appropriate only in the ab- 
stract, at the level of the criterion of right 
action. In practice, when an individual or a 
society must make a decision, such maximiza- 
tion will he appropriate fnr less often. In the 
ease of individuals, this is partly because wc 
typically lack the time and information neccs- 
snry to make sound judgments about iniixi- 
niization. hut it is also because the natuTc of at 
least some of the values that contribute to 
human well-being is sucli that an agent cannot 
realize those values and slid maintain a policy 
of act-by-act maximization. 

There arc some important respects in which 
the suggestions just outlined, interesting though 
they nre. arc not developed by Griffin as fully 
as one would like. Three examples: First, he 
provides only a sketchy account of the kinds 
of trndc-off that might be ruled out by appeal 
to Incommensurabilities. Second, the way that 
rights function within the multi-level structure 
is not described in any detail. Wc are told that ■ . j 

rights of various kinds will have roles to piny ' jjl 

in the practical, reflective nnd political decision fTT 

procedures, and that the role of particular . ' jjptf** 
rights will differ from level to level, but we are kbMi 

not left with a very dear sense of how those 
different rales arc to be co-ordinated, or of MJwj 

which trade-offs the rights will permit and — i » i ■ *- . 
which they will prohibit. Third, Griffin docs : / ' ‘ l> 

not say enough about the kind or moral psych- • {h- * . ’ 

ology required by the “multi-level" picture. / •- 

Ho denies that such a picture forces one to ' / • : v‘ ; 

view one’s own personal commitments .7 
in st ru mentally, but his argument is not fully j ■ 
convincing, in part because it appeals to the f/ ; V : - 
intrinsic prudential value of such commit- j/ : ;. 

, rnente, arid thus fails to engage doubts arising ^v'. 

from the fact that the regulative aim of the From the series of e 

multi-level structure is the maximization of 2,aiSpthebys,Lon 

In pursuit of freedom 

“ryTiks ; ■eiSi'SJ 


the overall good, not the maximization of 
one’s ohvi well-being. This fnct seems some- 
times to recede so fnr into the background of 
the nuilti-lcvcl structure ns to vanish into 
virtual insignificance, and as with other 
vanishing ucts one is left wondering how the 
trick has been accomplished. 

Because Griffin’s discussion is in these and 
other respects incomplete, and even occa- 
sionally elusive, it is difficult finally to judge 
the extent to which his arguments can succeed 
in narrowing the gap between an enlightened 
utilitarianism and our common-sense moral 
views. Clearly, however, those arguments 
have some force, and that the discussion 
is incomplete is not altogether uncon- 
nected to one of the book's main virtues. Utili- 
tarianism notoriously appeals to people who 
bring to moral philosophy a love of system and 


simplicity. There is therefore a tendency in 
some utilitarian writings to neglect or deny the 
complexity of ethical thought and practice. 
James Griffin, by contrast, is alive to this com- 
plexity, and he is far more concerned to sort 
through the hill range of relevant considerations 
than he is to provide a definitive summing-up or 
to advance an attractively packaged conclusion. 
As a result he has produced a book which surely 
does not contain the last word on any of the 
issues it addresses, but which does offer 
thoughtful and often illuminating reflection 
about each of those issues, and in so doing 
suggests (i more sensitive and less doctrinaire 
utilitarianism than many have thought possi- 
ble. To the extent that even this utilitarianism 
conflicts with moral views that we feel strongly 
about, the conflict is bound to be that much 
more troubling. 
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R0YBIU5KAR 

Scientific Realism and Human Emancipation 
308pp. Verso. £29.95 (paperback, £9.95). 
0860911438 | 


^ > j ' • Rby Bhaskar’s basic message is that a civilized 
\ ■■f'l ‘4 1 ^ ,|uryivai for {he human Species depends pn the 
V ; V : effective 'djs jjlatement of (he false ; positivist 
■■■' 5 Vi ' - i; of by the transcendental realism 

inherent iunctuaVscientific practice. It js unfor- 
1 5 J' 1 /'-. r Tunatel. Hierefote, tha( he does not present his 
» iff r • i ** jpore effective way. Its principal com* 
l iUE. • i ‘ i .»'= : :■ P°,') en ^ h ^ k together tb form p fairly Sturdy, 
riil'-Vr*- 1 v and exciting structure. Jibe. 

Rw W* ^ r ■ V ^Mmem invalves.many stagcs anej mils! in- 
.■ be sJbrtpiox. Bhuskhr’s acinal prc* 

gf® vfe' however,- suggest? . thri t hi % dim h to 

V • 1 ' • inlp; the ' 
hml PT-li- those riot Iriitiated into the iAvsir*ri«e 


r^‘ ^ a : |Hks|tfoh 


what one’s real interests are; that one possess 

the ability, resources and opportunity to act in 
pursuit of those interests; and that one be dis- 
posed to act in this way. The definition pf 
freedom involves a commitment to realism in 
the human sciences, for it implies that there is 
an account to be given of a person’s real in* 
terests and that these may not coincide with 
what he thinks his interests to be. Freedom is 
. thus condi tionnl upon knowledge - knowledge 
acquired irithfc human sciences, whose hints 
tlon will be both to disclose real interests imd to 
yield an understanding pf the ways in which, 
*utd the reasons why; these may be hidden from 
. us, Only such an explanation can point to the 
• khid of transformations, social and individual, 

. Which will.be emancipatory. ■ 

AgnJiij.it.is an essential condiiioii both of this 
v Wttof knowledge, and of its playing the C man- 
cipatoryrolc assigned to it, that individual' 
hiitoah agents be conceived ns neither c6m- 
plelely .detcjmlhed by; nor as completely dc- 
ttjrmming, Social forms. People may have only 
; understanding of the sdciol rind bio- - 

logical Worlds which pariially det^rmine them h : 
7 But MiQiilific,knq\v|edge J vvhc t her in the nalu-', 
V; t6l,orh|jiii ftp stientes,canhave anemaricipa- 
• Wry poWiitfal -pnly/tor, the ojrfertt th^ ;hbman : - 

I . 4 flSGtln hnVfl'iha WltiiAi* • • •• 




Moreover, the possibility of a naturalism of the 
nght sort itself requires us to reject positivism 
(“which reflects in an endless hall of mirrors 
the self-image of Bourgeois Mari. It. is, one 
might say, the house-philosophy of the 
bourgeoisie”). Both the human and natural 
sciences have to be seen as concerned to 
achieve an understanding of. the underlying 
causal structures that produce phenomena, not 
with their mere categorization and regularities: 
Having shown why positivism is to be re- 
jected, Bhaskar then demonstrates his own 
prescription at work , in the form of an explana- 
tion of why jt is that positivism has had, and still 
has such a powerful hold. This is the task of the , 
third and perhaps most readable of the book's 
three chapters. ; . . . 

■’ The first i chapter,^ on scientific realism, is 
yirtriBUy -urilntelligible, the discussion being 
conducted In the stratosphere of al»triibtioii'. It 
has nil lhe appara tu^bf rigour arid.ekriqti tude ~ ( 
technical jargon^ numerical distinctions of 
points and posit iqps, diagrams, acronyms-^ but . ' 
Mm then simply "iq free-whe^l in! a.iun* 

; dapcniflUyun^ructuredway, It bears alsri the . 
hall-marks pfhristyword-proc^ssiiig, including 
proof-reading by spelling checker (resulting m 
delightfully , qiiaint but dubiously significant : 
.P-hfaios stichas “the dh$Ciye of this jsi 1 .. '’or'' 

L : ?Nor.arii IsecludiH'gthc possibUityor j. There ' ’ 
this bodk; but I wisK ; 

‘ - in^way-that madk it md^: : - 


In the forum 


Philip Pettit 

AGNES HELLER 
Beyond Justice 

346pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £25. 
0631 152067 


The best of Beyond Justice comes at the end. 
The final chapter offers a personal and quite 
interesting sketch of the elements of the good 
life, while the second to last chapter develops a 
view, roughly on lines laid out by Habermas, of 
the procedurally just society. 

This view is republican - the term is mine, 
not Agnes Heller’s - whereas the dominant 
viewpoint in most contemporary discussions is 
liberal. The liberal approach assumes that just 
institutions must be capable of operating prop- 
erly, even if people always take their decisions 
on self-regarding or sectional grounds. The re- 
publican line assumes, on the contrary, that in 
order to have a just society we must have 
citizens who exhibit appropriate forms of civic 
virtue. 

Liberals look for institutions which, like 
market or pluralist structures, are designed to 
snatch the satisfaction of shared interestsoutof 
the pursuit of sectional aims. Republicans look 
for institutions which will have a psychologi- 
cally deeper effect, filtering out self-regarding 
interests and transforming private individuals 
into citizens whose focal concern is the public 
good. Following Habermas, Heller sees the 
prototype of such institutions in the forum of 
discourse where parties are required, if they 
are to have any hope of persuading the repre- 
sentatives of other camps, not to invoke their 
merely sectional interests. 

This picture of the forum needs to be de- 
fended against the economist’s representation 
of discussion as simply a means for identifying 
the relative prices of the concessions which 
parties are willing to trade. Heller does not try 
to do this explicitly but she is at least sensitive 
to the difference, as she puts it, between dis- 
course and negotiation. I would like to have 
seen something farther on this divide. 

But if the presentation of a republican view- 
point gives some interest to this book, there is 
much to put in the other pan of the scales. The 
book, particularly the first four chapters, is 
cumbersome and sometimes opaque. Terms 
and distinctions, often borrowed from analy- 
tical philosophers, are introduced without 
attempts at definition. The linking of the chap- 
ters is left unclear. And the sheer elusiveness of 
the argument sometimes borders on the comic: 

Of course, Rawls hid the rabbit under the (op bal 
(this time called the “veil of ignorance”) in oroex la 
cbnjure it out again, but all his allies do likewise 
.... Nothing is wrong with this magic, for it is Ibe 
magic of philosophy. However, If we reflect on the 
historicity of our consciousness, we must W aware 
that we in fact have put the rabbit under the hat, 
because we consider it a valuable rabbit. Ana then 
the questions arise. What kind of rabbit should go 
under the hat? Why is one rabbit more valuable lhan 
another? Do we have a yardstick id compare the 
relative values of these rabbits? 

There are other, more serious grounds for 
complaint. One is that Heller makes extraor- 
dinary historical claims , such as that all modern 
values are based on the values of freedom and 
life. How can she say this, when, probably the 
dominant political philosophy, of the past two 
centuries has been utilitarianism? ' .. ■ 

Even on ground where she is acknowledged 
as expert, her judgments are sometimes 
strange, She suggests, for example, that ; 
Habernias In ' his' earlier work did riot see the 
principle of unjversalization as . implicit h* 
ethical argument.- But it is clear frbm his 1973 
paper pn theories of truth that he did.Th'ushis 
disingeriuoUs of her to suggest that his critics* 
herself included, have driven Habermas to in' 
vake this prinblple Only jecently. : • ‘ ‘ 

■ Apart from her hlstorical judgments, ;M r ■ 
arguments leave; much to be desired. Shjj 
sometimes claims to hrive proved' thing whiw 
have not, been established by any standards 
known fo me. Equaily often she sets out 
great ieriousn'ess toy prpve thing Which ‘her-, 
definilions render tautological, j i ■ ^ • 

^ Beyoiid JjJstice cQtnp& hoTn a cdrneriq cQP? 

fempQrary polhical thinkjng which deserves 8 
better, pfe&i ^VJiipitunately find ! book ;Jf _ 

goi n g;to' win { thhfpressji t maVeyehigfy? £-• 
^cbrirei 1 'ri: 1 ba d -ni jne; l: ; ? Kl C \*r *’ 
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The Mind of God and thfr 
Works of Man 

Edward Craig 

Are human beings made in the image of 
God, or are we autonomous creators of our 
own environment and values? Craig offers 
a view of philosophy and Its history since 
the early seventeenth century to scholars 
Interested in the visions of the essential 
nature of man. 

0 19 824933 0, Clarendon Press £25.00 


Philosophy of Science and Historical Enquiry 

John Loses 

This book is concerned with the relationship between the philosophy and the 
history of science as Interpretations of scientific practice. 

0 19 824946 2, Clarendon Press W 

The Philosophy of F. H. Bradley 

Edited by Anthony Manser and Guy Stock 

The contributors to this volume have found in Bradley's work arguments which 
advance the discussion of topics which are central to present philosophical 
interest. 

0 19 824972 1, paperback, Clarendon Press C12 - 50 

The Concept of God 

Edited by Thomas V.Monto 

Recently published work, centring on the concept of God, fo brought togefaer in 
this book: the existence and physical nature of God, the 'divine attributes of 
goodness, omnipotence, omniscience, eternity, Immutability, and simplicity. 

f 17 HI 

0 19 876077 3, Clarendon Pmsb 
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Oxford Readings in Philosophy 
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Edited by Paul K. Mows 
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Oxford Readings in Philosophy 
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Studies in Linguistic Reproduction 

Trevor Pateman 
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0 19 824213 1, Clarendon Press 

Hegel's Critique of Kant 

Edited by Stephen Mart 
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Michael Redhead ' ' ' 

Covers three major issues: whether quantum mechanio Ib an ^woplete theory, 
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Metaphor and Religious Language 

Janet Martin Soskice 
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Nuclear Deterrence, 
Morality and Realism 

John Finals, Joseph M. Boyle Jr., 
and Germain Grleez 

Are the West's nuclear deterrents 
immoral? This powerful book challenges 
hawks and doves alike, promising to raise 
the whole debalo to a new level. 

0 19 824792 3, Clarendon Press £30.00 


Metaphor 

Its Cognitive Force and Linguistic Structure 

Eva Feder Klttay 

Taking Into account pragmatic considerations and recent linguistic and 
psychological studies, the author forges a new understanding of the relotion 
between metaphoric and literal meaning. 

0 19 824936 7. Clarendon Press C3B 0 ° 
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Essays In Ancient Philosophy 

Michael Frede 
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019 824917 9. Clarendon Press .J®?'®® 
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Hegel's Introduction to the Lectures on the 
History of Philosophy 
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Translated by T.M. Knox and A. V.IEBer 
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Journey (Iirough Darkness: The writing of 

V. S. Naipaul 
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Press. Paperback , £ 16.50. 
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One day, V. S. Naipnul's father looked into the 
mirror and saw no one there! An earlier 
traumatic loss of face apparently lay behind 
this experience, which heralded a nervous 
breakdown: an irreverently campaigning re- 
former and scorner of superstitions, lie had 
been terrorized by more orthodox fellow I Mo- 
dus into beheading a goat as a sacrifice to Kali. 
The work of his son - who recounts all this in 
Finding the Centre - often reflects asiniilnr fear 
of losing identity. Regarding his writing as a 
way of ailuying this dread. Naipaul suggests 
that both impulses were a Icgucy from his 
father: awakening literary ambit inns in his son, 
he also imbued him with ’*fenr of extinction*’. 
That fear, Naipaul remurks, “could only be 
combated hy the exercise of the vocntion”. 
'fills is wliat his latest novel. The Enigma of 
Arrival, explores. 

Naipaul has produced both fiction and non- 
fiction for more than a quarter of a century 
now. The links between them have been close. 
Articles he published in The Sunday Times 
about Michael X and the Black Power killings 
in Trinidad metamorphosed into Guerrillas, 
his fierce fiction about a homicidal "revolu- 
tionary*’ in the West Indies; “A New King for 
the Congo”, reporting on Mobutu’s Zaire for 
the New York Review of Rooks, supplied the 
basis for his finest nuvel, A Bend in the River. 
Further weakening the boundaries between 
fiction and non-fiction, many of Naipaul’s 



novels appear heavily autobiographical. Hab- 
itually, they focus on restless, rootless col- 
onials, often with a pen in their hand, who act 
as surrogates for the author. The Enigma of 
Arrival takes this a stage further. Though its 
subtitle insists that it is “a novel in five sec- 
tions”, it reads as something scarcely fictional. 
Even more than the “Prologue to an Auto- 
biography" in Finding the Centre, it seems an 
exercise in self-assessment. 

Self-scrutiny can easily become self-regard - 
something Naipaul has been accused of in the 
past. Here, self-pity sometimes seems danger- 
ously close. When the novel opens, its un- 
named narrator - having just moved into new 
quarters - experiences days of such heavy rain 
that he “could hardly see where [he] was". For 
much of the book, lie stays shut in by damp 
mists of despondency. Uninterrupted intro- 
spection is the norm in what can be a morbidly 
solipsistic work. 

Solitude has always rather scaled off 
Nnipaul’s protagonists. Even his jaunty first 
book. Miguel Street - typed in a crowded office 
when he was working for the BBC Caribbean 
Service in Langham Place - conveys a sense of 
loneliness. On the surface, its Trinidad street 
community is extrovert, swarming, warm, 
noisy and nosy. But links in the ramshackle 
society portrayed are loose: at the end of 
almost every chapter, someone drifts away. 
Feuds und resentments split the togetherness. 
Many of Miguel Street’s inhabitants - such as 
the two central figures who clownishly model 
themselves on Humphrey Bogart and Rex 
Hnrrison - are removed from others behind a 
carapace of eccentricity. Even the book’s for- 
mal - each chapter comprising n separate story 
tlint singles out a different individual for in- 
spection - operates a sort of segregation. At 
the end. the narrator, always on the edge of 
things. leaves alone for England. Typically, 
when Naipaul in Finding the Centre tells of 
tracking down the original of one of the Miguel 
Street characters in later life, their reunion - 
which the man tries to dodge — reveals present 
distnnee, not past intimacy. 

Being lonely in a crowd is the standard plight 
in Naipaul. His travelogues characteristically 
show him as a harassed misfit in teeming, often 
over-populated societies, and silhouette 
cameos of dissident individuals against a can- 
vas of mass-movements and herd-responses. In 
the Naipaul novel that is most packed with 
people, A House for Mr Biswas, the hero - his 
fictional version of his father - is rarely alone 
and almost always lonely. Marriage into an 
extended, almost tribal, devoutly reactionary 
Hindu family pushes this progressive, ration- 
alistic man in on himself. Irately expressed 
irony arid intelligence cut him off from those ■ 
around. him until he seems a foreigner in his 
own home and often absents himself from it. 

Elsewhere, a string of exiles, expatriates and 
hotel-dwellers file their solitary way through 
• Naipaul’s narratives. Some of his liveliest. 

■ shorter pieces are stories which consist of 
monologues delivered by displaced persons: a 
Hi ndu who has converted to Presbyterianism, 
a Bombay domestic transported to Washing- 
ton, a West Indian adrift in England. 

Two of these telling tales appear in the col- 
lection In a Free State. And the title novella in 
that book works particularly bleak variations 
on the theme of lack of tapport, as a couple of 
formerly, casual acquaintances, Bobby and 
Linda, are flung together on a risky journey 
through a newly independent African country 
J’fYMi.by civil war. Penned together in a car that 
is hemmed in by thick fprqst arid torrential 
: rqin, they still .slay' worlds apart. Bobby, a 
cpmfily patcmalistichomoseximl keen on Afri- 
, can boys, quivers with antipathy at evidence of 
Lmda's sexual’ hungriness; she reeoils in 

s embarrassment from his attempted confi- 
dents. Outside, tHe tribal violence they’re 
trying to escape highlights the frailness and 
artificiality of their colonial .connections with 
-Ihp qjuntry. By the time of Nafpaul’i next 
•. & en d bj tfte ' Rtyer, the ■ picture has 

.^5 rl 5. en ^ furlheri i hdfr it’s an African who is 
' Afnt 8l1< * ^n frbm other ' 

aatratOrof-TRe Enigma ofArrival\UW 
ri lefiutte and jiVing iri“aj{ind o film bo". Born 
Ip to Jhe : Colonial wQrld : of Tripidfid, he was, 

■ reared; hfe^vnlblnc 
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the West Indies as indentured labour. All this 
sounds exactly like Naipaul’s own autobiogra- 
phy, as does what follows. A scholarship takes 
the narrator from this disoriented community 
to the “dreariness” of Oxford and the "greater 
dreariness” of metropolitan bed-sitter life. 
Severed from a rootless background, he has 
sought revitalization ill travel. But years of 
journeying and journal-keeping have taken 
their toll. Worn down by them, he is devas- 
tated when a publisher scorns a historical en- 
terprise - sounding like Naipaul’s The Loss of 
El Dorado- on which he has lavished time and 
energy. After collapsing into deathly depress- 
ion, he takes refuge, almost at random, in a 
rented cottage on what was once a great 
Edwardian estate in Wiltshire. As he recuper- 
ates, he fights off - by taking stock of his past 
and working on some new books - fedi ngs that 
lie has become immaterial. 

When not mulling over his career, the narra- 
tor mooches round the vicinity and surveys in 
minute detail the two houses he successively 
inhabits. Like much of the novel, this seems an 
extension and enlargement of what earlier 
works have done. Place has invariably ob- 
sessed this chronicler of displacement; houses 
have always been symbolic structures in his 
fiction. It's no accident that the title of his first 
novel should have put its emphasis on location 
(Miguel Street), or that his evocation of his 
family’s Trinidadian past should be called A 
House for Mr Biswas. Each section of the latter 
novel, in fact, is built around an edifice: Hanu- 
man House, aptly named after the monkey- 
god, where the chattering Tulsi family teem; 
The Chase, a decrepit store; Green Vale, a 
labourers barracks; and so on. Epitomizing 
Naipaul 's view of colonial society, when Mr 
Biswas - after a transient’s life in other peo- 
ple’s properties - at last acquires a house of his 
own, it is jerry-built, precarious, a rickety 
parody of grand European premises. 

Buildings often signal the state of a society in 
Naipaul's work. Crumbling foreign styles of 
architecture - a battered belle ipaque bridge in 
Montevideo, Belgian villas reverting to bush 
settlements in the Congo - stand as reminders 
of what has happened to colonialism. In re- 
volutionary Iran, it is explained to him, there is 
to be purely Islamic architecture with “water 
closets ... so arranged as to make the seat not 
to face the City of Mecca either from his front 
or back side”, 

In The Enigma of Arrival, the landed man- 
siorfstanding at the centre of the story is seen as 
the image of Edwardian spaciousness and 
security. Formerly, with the exception of his 
off-centre-seeming English novel, Mr Stone 
and the Knights Companion, Naipaul has 
scrutinized what he regards as hastily flung up 
and now tumbledown post-colonial societies: 
West Indian islands mouldering into mob vio- 
lence, South American nations succumbing to 
bankruptcy and anarchy, African upheaval, 
Middle and Far Eastern countries in desperate 
ferment. Now, the colonial situates himself at 
what he sees as the heart of the old Empire. 
Where impermanence and lack of tradition 
tormented him on his travels, fixity and inher- 
ited responses eventually provide solace here. 

1 Ironically, Naipaul’s pilgrimage in An Area 
of Darkness to what he had thought pf as his 
true cultural home, “ancestral” India, dealt 
him his greatest shock of dislocation. Hoping 
to find a society endowed with a completeness 
and shape lacking in the muddle of Trinidad, 
tie encountered chaos on A , subcontinental 
srale: devoid of genuine coherence, he came to 
think, the nation disastrously kow-towed to the 
parody principles of caste and taboo; In The 
Enigma of Arrival, he finds himself feeling 
most at home where he might least have ex- 
pected to be. In contrast to the crude arid un- 
mellowed colonial sqdeties he has described m 
book after hook, he explores an environment 
where everything rests on a rich substratum pf 
antiquity. Here, almpst uniquely In his writ*- 
ings, people rsiill haw the idea of being succes- 
1 w\d inheritor” Tim landscape Is ds much 
4 matter pfWstpfy as geography, Barrows nnd 
tumuli genfly obtrude. The pld wagori and 
coach roads are. still open, A Victorian church 
moms from a pre-medieval foundation;' ! ' T 
Everything is ehcrtisted, moreover, 1 with; a 
1 patina qf ^uJtoral^a^&Ucjris.v™'; water- 
meadowaipuislde : his - : vrindowiauggestGpn 

.'-.Stable;- tharivtr.hrirtk 


turns the narrator's thoughts to Canieto,^ 
King Lear. Gray's "Elegy" and GoMsnM* 
“The Deserted Village" superimpTEJ 
selves on the rural prospects. A local labours 
is "a Wordsworthian figure”; his firewood- 
toting dad is Wordsworthian” too. 

So entranced is the author by these bookish 
analogues that it’s quite hard for the locals to 
gain access to the book in their own right 
Generally, they’re contemplated through a 
haze of literary or historical cross-reference - 
taking to an extreme Naipaul’s penchant for 
seeing people almost entirely as products of 
their culture. When the narrative sporadically 
tries to give the characters independent life it 
does so by injections of sensationalism. A sul- 
lenly sexy woman observed sunbathing in a 
cottage garden runs away from her home with a 
central-heating contractor, we’re abruptly in- 
formed; just as abruptly, she returns to her 
husband; then -in a sudden stab of melodrama 
- it’s announced that he has murdered her with 
a kitchen knife. 

This outburst of gory carnality among minor 
characters adds no real body to the book’s 
wraith-like social scenes. But it’s typical that 
sex should breed calamity (another strand of 
narrative tells of a local housewife’s descent 
into near-dementia after her husband takes up 
with a “fancy woman”). Marriages - from the 
bigamy and wife-beatings of Miguel Street on- 
wards - have always appeared unappealing in 
Naipaul’s books. The big mistake made by the 
elderly bachelor hero of Mr Stone and the 
Knights Companion is to try to fend off feelings 
of disorientation brought on by his retirement 
from work by wedding a highly unretiring 
widow. An Indian in one story believes he has 
lost his soul by marrying a black woman in 
order to avoid deportation from America. In 
another, a West Indian homfiedly watches his 
brother walk down the aisle with a girl "in 
white ... like somebody dead”. 

Affairs and casual sex emerge as equally 
unalluring. Salim, in A Bend in the River, has 
joyless sessions with prostitutes, like numerous 
Naipaul protagonists, and even the more pas- 
sionate relationship he has with a Belgian ex- 
patriate, Yvette, ends in brutality and ugliness: 
he baiters her face and “spat on her between 
her legs until [he] had no more spit". 
Homosexuals fare no better: when Bobby of hi 
a Free State accosts a young African, “the Zulu 
spat in his face”. 

In Nnipaul’s anaphrodisiac world, sexual let- 
down lurks everywhere. A recurrent soureeof 
erotic dismay, for instance, is the smallness of 
European women’s breasts. The “poor little 
breasts” attached to emancipated neurotics re- . 
ceive frequent pitying notice. Scornful atten- 
tion is drawn to the “topless breastless” women 
tourists sunbathing in an African hotel; The 
“self-supporting cut apples of the austere 
French ideal” are dismissed as utterly unteOipl- 
ing by the exiled West Indian politician. Ralph 
Singh, in The Mimic Men, who "could have 
stayed for ever at a woman’s breasts, If Ihey 
Were full and bad a hint of weight that required 
support”. But, when he marries a woman 
equipped with breasts of this brand, and 
painted nipples, he discovers that her volup- 
tuous rejoicing in her female contours stems 
from secret lesbianism. A bizarre final scene 
administers further aversion therapy for his 
preference:, as an apparently curvaceous 
prostitute undresses for him, her breasts “cas- 
caded heavily down. They were enormous, 
they were grotesque, empty starved sacks . ■ • 
wide flabby scabbards which hung down to her 
middle”. . 

In The Enigma 6f Arrival, where a hetero- 
sexual commits murder and a homosexual 
commits suicide, the central figure wisely re* 
mains celibate. The book symbolically p 8 *^ 
.him, though, with another solitary. His lartd- 
lord; the estate-Qwrier, is, it - transpires, 8 
homosexual recluse. And though lie and the 
narrator never meet gifts of a sandalwood 
fan, incense sticks and Beaidsley-|ike drawings 
dispatched from ttye big house are the heprest 
they come jto this - he is presented as an in* ■ 
vetted image- 6f his tenant. "An empire lay ■ 
• between us”, rumjqates the author. Pat anti*, 
theses stretch 1 between them too. One. man i* 
r‘ homosexual, imperialist, a dilettaote; the 
.. Qtb?r ; U hetqi|osexu(d, colonial, a prb^essip 11 ®! 

W^cir; Fascinated by the landed patrician, the 
. upjqbted bfahririn broods , inpassageS of ei?- 
tyw contrasting * 
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ries in their lives. He left home and entered the 
world as an inexperienced wanderer in 1949 or 
1950; at the same date, his landlord was with- 
drawing into seclusion from a world he’d come 
lo know only too well. 

As usual, the book is vague about the 
reasons for the landlord’s long retreat: he suf- 
fered “a malaise" with “certain physical disabi- 
lities*’. Then, with its customary cursoriness - 
“some medicine or drug had been found” - the 
narrative suddenly declares that he is cured. 
This seems intended to link with the novel’s 
general theme of recuperation, and the narra- 
tor’s discovery, through his meticulously re- 
corded observations of English country life, 
that the world around him is not one of mere 
decay but flux and change. The landlord’s con- 
dition, though, serves more to draw attention 
to another curious feature of this book: the 
surprisingly high incidence of nervous illness in 
its sector of rural Wiltshire. The owner of the 
estate, with his “accidia", has been a clinical 
depressive for over a quarter of a century. His 
housekeeper goes down with “nerves". The 
“fancy woman" who turns a spurned wife into a 
nervous wreck has been an inmate of “a kind of 
county home for people with nervous dis- 
orders” and eventually returns there. Even the 
local painter and decorator is only kept going 
on medication: “before the pills he used to 
burst out crying in public". 

Outwit Your Nerves, the book Mr Biswas 
dispatched to his tense student son at Oxford, 
might with profit have been circulated in this 
community, you feel. And heading the list of 
those who might benefit from it is the narrator . 
His “own raw nerves", “raw colonial nerves" 
and “rawest of stranger’s nerves" come in for 
abundant commentary, with the root of the 
problem wearily diagnosed: 

These nerves had been given ine as a child in Trini- 
dad partly by our family circumstances: the half- 
ruined or brokert-down houses we lived in, our many 
moves, our general uncertainty. Possibly, too, this 
mode of feeling went deeper, and was an ancestral 
inheritance, something that came with the history 
that had made me: not only India, with its ideas of a 
world outside men's control, but also the colonial 
plantations or estates of Trinidad, to which my im- - 
poverished Indian ancestors had been transported in 
the last century. 

As often in The Enigma of Arrival, there’s the 
sense of a rather lugubrious drawing-out of 
something already implicit in Naipaul’s world- 
view. Ever since Miguel Street, depression has 
seeped through his fiction. His non-fiction , like 
Among the Believers, channels special sym- 
pathy towards people suffering from the strain 
of frenetic or crazed social change. Neurosis 
and nemesis merge in a novel such as Guerrillas 
where there’s a deadly interaction between 
Jimmy, the disoriented West Indian, and Jane, 
die disturbed European. 

This aspect of Naipaul gets rather by-passed 
in Journey Through Darkness, Peggy Night- 
ingale’s otherwise very sure-footed, brisk and 


illuminating tour of his literary territory. Mak- 
ing relatively little of the impact of his father on 
his work, and tending to overlook the under- 
lying personal stresses and distresses, she con- 
centrates - with shrewdness and skill - on 
Naipaul as a chronicler of the public world, an 
acute inspector and stylish depictor of far-flung 
societies in upheaval or downfall. 

What this constantly brings home is the 
nightmarish nature of Naipaul’s global view. 
Large tracts of the northern and southern 
hemispheres are, in his eyes, rotting and dis- 
carded by-products of colonialism. Caribbean 
islands once amalgamated into a meaningful - 
if exploitative - larger political structure now 
disintegrate in a meaningless independence in 
which “they will forever consume; they will 
never create”. The situation in South Amer- 
ican nations like Argentina (“an artificial frag- 
mented colonial society, made deficient and 
bogus by its myths") or Uruguay ("profoundly 
a colonial people, educated but intellectually 
null, consumers, parasitic on the culture and 
technology of others”) is equally dire. India is 
merely “the fragmentation of a country with- 
out even the idea of a graded but linked soci- 
ety”. Much of Africa is another post-colonial 
disaster area. Touring Zaire, with its “non- 
sense name", Naipaul observes its natives reel- 
ing round in "red-eyed vucancy”. As I’cggy 
Nightingale points out, the title of his African 
novel, In a Free State, duesn’t just refer to 
political independence but to “the scientific 
state of freedom, unbound particles moving at 
random". 

The main cohesive force Naipaul detects in 
his journcyings is a repellent one: religion of 
the most regressive and superstitious kind. 
Hinduism, ancestor worship, tribal magic, 
spiritualist cults and fevered South American 
semi-Christian sects receive sharp-eyed, 
aghast attention. In his history of the settle- 
ment of Trinidad, 77ie Loss of El Dorado, 
Naipaul remarked how the conquistador who 
colonized the island was "screened from the 
world by the completeness of his faith". 
Among the Believers, Naipaul’s wide-arching 
investigation of Islamic fundamentalism, 
shows the mullahs and ayatollahs alarmingly 
spreading this phenomenon across the Middle 
and Far East. “My thoughts”, the narrator of 
The Enigma of Arrival declares, “were of a 
whole new generation of young people in re- 
mote countries, made restless and uncertain in 
the late twentieth century not by travel but by 
the undoing of their old certainties, and look- 
ing for false consolation in the mind-quelling 
practices of a simple revealed religion." 

Violence and vagrancy have more and more 
dominated the scenes Naipaul depicts - which 
perhaps explains why in this new book he 
lapses into staidness and stillness. Fires and 
riots flare across his post-colonial landscapes. 
Mobility is seen as menace. Travel, even for 
Naipaul on his reporting assignments, invites 
discomfort and danger. In his fiction, West 
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The Last Day of Marriage 

You told my mother your o|d husband died 
In the small house in the dark glen, Glendhu; 
That no one there could lay him out but you; 

And your one plate to sleep was by his side, 

As if the double bed were still your bed. 

And now your son’s that age, I think my mother 
(Foreseeing widowhood) fears such another 

Dissplving night beside the newly dead. 

The hours of little sleep at eitherend 
Of marriage are too secret to be told; 

The grandson and the son must not pretend 
To understand die silence of the old. 

I try to reach across those thirty years 

\ylth comfort: the dumb comfort of a kiss 
Suddenly given can relieve those fears- 

But how I wish that we could speak of this. • 


Indians who go to England meet disaster; an 
English visitor to the West Indies is murdered. 
An elegantly written ticanint, in one of Ills 
journals, of barbarism witnessed at Luxor - n 
waiter whipping Egyptian beggar children fur 
the benefit uf the cameras of Italian tourists - 
exeoriatingly conveys Naipaul's feelings about 
the ugly results of mass-travel. In A Bend in the 
River, where drifting clumps of water hyacinth 
are clogging the waterways, even s’egctation is 
sinistcrly on the move. 

Rnotlcssncss has always been Naipaul's 
chief subject, as he repeatedly makes clear in 
The Enigma of Arrival, a bonk ahoul at last 
putting down roots In an unlikely place: arriv- 
ing in Wiltshire feeling “unanchored’’, he bur- 
rows therapeutically into the life there and. at 
the same time, delves down to the roots of his 
creativity. Ilis glohul journeys, he nmvenines 
to feel, have been like analogues of the "wri- 
ter’s journey" undertaken in his books to dis- 
cover the contours of his own psyche. 

The notion of a journey being simultaneous- 
ly real and metaphorical recalls Heart of Dark- 
ness. And tlinl honk very evidently contributed 
lo Naipaul’s sombre, distinguished Congo 
novel, A Bend in the River. True to his belief 
that colonials are all “mimic men”, emulating 
European models, several of Naipaul’s hooks, 
in fact, seem ingenious indigenous re-workings 
of Western novels. In The Overcrowded Hurra- 
cuon, lie says lie mentally “set in Trinidad, 
accepting, rejecting, adapting, and peopling in 
my own way” books by Dickens, Wells or Con- 
rad he Teud nr hud read to him as a boy. A 
House for Mr Biswas - placed in a hybrid 
society where schoolchildren peruse the King 
George V Hindi Reader - demonstrates the 
result of such cross- fertilization. Dyspeptic, 
irascible, chirpy, stuck in n profitless shop and 
trapped in a marriage he’d like to escape, Mr 
Biswas is a Trinidadian Mr Polly. Both fre- 
quently denounce the life they’ve sunk into as 
“a hole”; both escape from the prison of a 
bankrupt shop by arson (afterwards often a 
favoured procedure in Naipaul’s world). 


The Enigma of Arrival mocks this imitative 
urge in the young author: dishevelled, naive, 
bewildered -- on his first foray out of Trinidad - 
he struggles to pen an account of his adven- 
tures that will sound ns "elegant, knowing, 
unsurprised" as Somerset Maugham or Aldous 
Huxley. It took travel, time, “and how much 
writing!”, we’re told, for him to effect a syn- 
thesis of man nnd writer. 

The emphasis this book places on journeying 
ns a means of finding out about yourself points 
to a paradox that has finally, perhaps, limited 
Naipaul's achievement, despite the formidable 
literary powers that have accompanied his im- 
pressive peregrinations. His range, historical 
and geographical, is enormous. His eye has 
travelled perceptively over a vast variety of 
scenes, und his writing has captured them in 
graphic vignettes (even The Enigma of Arrival 
with its predominantly English setting offers 
some exotic glimpses: the “woven, carpet-like 
texture” of Trinidad’s sugar-cane fields seen 
from the air. "the jagged, rnud-enloured vol- 
cano craters . . . like giant anthills*' of Guate- 
mala). But, beneath the surface diversity he 
can so brilliantly depict, Nnipaul keeps un- 
covering the same pattern. Society after socie- 
ty turns out to be » post-colonial catastrophe. 
Everything is pulled hack within the same 
framework of thought. Even Islam, it trans- 
pires. combines imperialist ambitions with the 
post-colnnial situation of being “parasitic” on 
the technology of the West. Warming intimacy 
is in short supply in these books, but chilling 
parallels are plentiful. As versions of his Trin- 
idadian background nre discerned everywhere, 
travel seems not so much to broaden Nnipnul's 
mind as to deepen his presuppositions. “Every 
exploration . . ■ added to my knowledge”, the 
author of The Enigma of Arrival asserts, but 
then makes it clear that this is primarily know- 
ledge of himself. Scouring the world for experi- 
ence - in order to exorcize that ’Tear of extinc- 
tion" that su memorably haunted his father too 
- Naipaul finds the features of his own predica- 
ment reflected everywhere he looks. 
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Lbed yB^ss 
UbertyCIassics 

WHAT SHOULD 
ECONOMISTS DO? 

By James M. Buchanan 

Preface by II. Geoffrey Brennan and 

Robert D. Tollison 

T his 1979 Liberty Fund volume brings rogcihcr six- 
teen essays by James M. Buchanan on the nature 
and methods of economists. Several arc published here 
for the first time, including “Professor Alchian on Eco- 
nomic Method,” “Natural and Aitifacfuul Man,” "Notes 
on the History and Direction of Public Choice,” and 
“Public Choice and Ideology. “ 

Professors Brennan and Tollison state in their preface. 
“As a founder of the burgeoning subdiscipline of public 
choice, as a moral and legal philosopher, as a welfare 
economise who has consistently . . . trended the pri- 
macy of the contractarian ethic, and a^rpuhlic finance 
theorist..., Buchanan's work has had worldwide rec- 
ognition. .1” As a measure of that recognition, Buchanan 
wns awarded the I9H6 Nobel Prize in Economics. 

Dr. Buchanan is General Director of the Center for the 
Study of Public Choice and Harris University Professor 
at George Mason University. Among his other Imoks arc 
The Limits of I Jfurry. and, with Gordon Tullock, The 
Galatia* of Consent. 


292 pages. Preface, index. 
Hardcover $8.00 
Paperback $3.50 . 


0-913966-64-9 
0-913966-65-7 
Liberty Fund edition, 1979 
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Treasure islands 
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Antony Alpers 

NICHOLAS RANKIN 

Dead Man’s Chesl: Travels after Robert Louis 
Stevenson 

366pp. Faber. £14.95 . 

0571 13808 X 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

Island Landfalls; Reflections from the South 

Seas 

Edited by fenm Caldcr 

231pp. Edinburgh: Canongate. Paperback, 

£3.95. 

086241 1440 

In the South Seas: Hie Marquesas, Paumotus 

and Gilbert Islands 

343pp. KPI. Paperback, £6.95. 

0710301405 
In the South Seas 

347pp. Hogarth. Paperback, £3.95. 

0701207663 

Island Nights’ Entertainments 
150pp. Hogarth. Paperback, £3.95. 

070120767 1 

Anyone who supposes that Robert Louis 
Stevenson was n literary entertainer mainly 
good for escapist romances. Treasure Island, 
DrJekytl and Mr Hyde and children’s verse, 
has yet In learn what the Pacific turned him 
into in his last six years (1888-94). Four differ- 
ent publishers, with no ccnlennry to mark or 
other external pretext, have brought out five 
books close together which might correct this: 
a curatc’s-egg biography called Dead Man's 
Chest by Nicholas Ran kin -a maddening book 
of which the good parts are often excellent; 
Island Landfalls, a splendid selection made by 
Jenni Caldcr from Stevenson's letters nnd 
travel pieces along with three short South Sea 
fictions; and, in the comforting old typogra- 
phy. offset reprints of two intnet titles of his 
own: In the South Seas (ostensibly a travel 
book}, and Island Nights’ Entertainments (his 
own name in 1893 for three short fictions). In 
spite of some duplication all the reissues are 

Root of Bitterness 

Documents of the Social History 

of American Women 

Edited, with a new foreword, by 

NANCY F. COTT 

F IRST PUBLISHED when women's 
history was a newly emergent 
field. Root of Bitterness has 
adiieved the status of a classic In a bur- 
geoning body of literature. Taking three 
: centuries of American women's 
experience as its province, this volume 
extends from the unknown voices of 
slaves and indentured servants to the 
writings of such well-known women as 
Jane Addams. £28.50 doth, £9.45 paper 

Decades of Discontent 

The Women's Movement, 7920-1940 

. Edited, with *gfw preface, by 
LOIS$CHARFind 
iJOAN M. JENSEN New in Paperback 

I N THIS GROUND-BREAKING 
anthology, twelve kidding historians ' 
explore, the lives of, American 
women between the two World Ware. 

■ Available bent for (ho first lime in papers 
back Otcp^s ofDiscanierii d raws from a . 

of toui^es - Indudingpopu- 
; |^* 1 V --.OriT history, photography, 

: powerfully 

' 4 ;dlw^rtHhe ways iri which Issues 6f 
Ire^/cliss^andgchdw- have ihapocl the- 
; of women of every color 

• ;v iihdY^ iKafoss the nation. ijsil .3$ 
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welcome, especially for their modern introduc- 
tions, which collectively make a case for fresh 
appraisal. 

What led Stevenson to the Pacific in 1888 
was roughly as follows: having met the Ameri- 
can Mrs Fanny Osbourne and her two children 
in France some twelve years earlier, the rake- 
thin bohemian in a velveteen jacket pursued 
her to California nnd married her there while 
still hard up (and ten years younger than her 
forty years). More truly she had married him, 
tuberculosis and all, and in 1888, now that 
dollars were flowing in, it was she on her own 
who found the schooner-yacht Casco available 
for charter in San Francisco. “Blessed girl," he 
wired her from New Jersey, “take the yacht 
and expect us in ten days" - for his own final 
journey, as he supposed. With her son Lloyd 
(now twenty), Louis's lately widowed mother 
from Edinburgh and their Swiss-French maid 
from Hy&res, they sailed for the Marquesas - 
Captain Otis having privily stowed what was 
needed for a burial at sea. But the ocean and 
the "hot and healthy islands" soon made 
Stevenson feel miraculously well; his haem- 
orrhages stopped, and by the time they had 
reached SamoB (by way of the Tuamoiu, Tahi- 
ti, Hawuii and the Gilberts, and with an even 
larger party) R. L. S. had undergone n sort of 
transplant. No new lungs, but he hud a whole 
new outlook, and was less henceforward a wri- 
ter of romance. The un romantic islands and 
their jwlilics had transformed him. Keen in- 
sight into the Polynesians themselves, into the 
missionaries (to his surprise), and into the riff- 
raff "on the beach" had brought to tight the 
realist writer of one superb novella ( The Beach 
of Fates A) and the informal anthropologist of 
In the South Seas , which is no mere travel book 
at all. Hindsight can now sec how the period 
romances had prepared him; but in the Pacific 
it wns the present day he wished to write about. 
Before he died in 1894 - of a stroke rather than 
TB - Stevenson had visited more than forty 
treasure islands that were real (people lived on 
them), and he soon dismayed his London liter- 
ary friends by espousing the native politics of 
colonial Samoa. 

The protagonists of Nicholas Rankin’s awk- 
ward biographical m flange, correctly subtitled 
Travels after Robert Louis Stevenson, are 
him and “me". Rankin is sometimes excel- 
lent on him, and above all on her: Fanny’s 
strengths and practical qualities are evident 
and the marriage is nobly defended. But of the 
autobiography, and the book’s twin-screen 
technique, one can only say “Oh dear" - as an 
elderly museum curator did in California when 
Rankin told her he was a journalist. 

Dead Man's Chest is not another Quest for 
Corvo, since Stevenson was not a mysterious 
character in that way. At first glance it appears 


to contain twelve orderly chapters named for 
their various locations - Scotland, France, 
Bournemouth, Saranac Lake, etc - but it 
proves in fact to be an asterisk-divided se- 
quence of some hundreds of vignettes which 
dance back and forth between “him’’ and 
“me", the quest being described with mon- 
strous irrelevance and awful detail. 

There are some segments of good biogra- 
phy, perhaps a page or two in length, with 
evidence of research, fresh facts here and 
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there, and care with dates. But always fol- 
lowed, unfortunately, by the ‘Travels”, with 
their chance encounters: the Greyhound bus, 
Wyoming religious tracts, the lonely motel 
room and the backpack with (one must ruefully 
surmise) a cassette recorder always to hand in 
order to preserve (he trivialities before they 
fade: conversation of a Geordie Foreign Le- 
gion deserter in Provence; life-story of woozy 
Bohunk in an Omaha Burger King; television 
commercials watched in Monterey; funny 
sights in Apia and “Pango"; a dirty lyric for 
“Colonel Bogey”, Twentieth-century events 
are dragged in backwards by no hair of rele- 
vance: dea th and grave of Wilfred Owen; Pearl 
Harbor raid in detail; Pacific nuclear tests, full 
list. Of narrative momentum (and this is a book 
about Stevenson!) there is consequently none. 
In the end it is the exasperated reader, not tbe 
author, who must try to integrate what never 
will cohere. Yet the last years at Vailima are 


The world on the wing 
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JohnUre 

GAVIN YOUNG 

Worlds Apart: Travels in war and peace 
344pp. Hutchinson. £14.95. 

0091682207 
CECILY MACK WORTH 
Endsof the World 

188pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £ 9 . 95 . 
0856356387 

“There’s only one job in the world that, pays 
people to be independent, to travel anywhere 
on this globe, and to hob-nob with heaven- 
know^who from a president to a prostitute", 
said the into ran Fleming when foreign mana- 
gej of. 7 he Sunday Times , The job was — of 
course - that of the foreign correspondent. The 
youibful Gavin Yqang. who in pearlier gen- 
eration might have found ( hc adventure and 
travel Which he craved ip the Indian Army or 
. the Colonial Service, pandered Fleming’s re- 
p»arlc and ended by offering his services to the 
rival establishment t - ihe Observer - because ii 
fools a triorer liberal line on the Arab world for 
whidtito had already developed A firm affec- 
tipn, Thirty vearsand fifteen wars la(ei*;be has ■ 
produced this book of journalistic essays (most 
:! Oriji H y publlsfi ed.i Jib! Observer) ' 

pjaos aod Stinfog events 
ffrai h M ebttihntertd. 


well portrayed, especially the women. 

When Stevenson began writing In the South 
Seas in 1890 he had already been there two full 
years and had seen nearly every group except 
Tonga, Fiji, and the Southern Cooks, always 
perceiving those sharp divergences that others 
missed, and a great deal more besides. That is 
why the book is worth ten of Melville’s Typee 
which was based on only four weeks on Nuku- 
hiva - albeit forty-seven years before and 
hence of value to ethnologists. On the Mar- 
quesas, R. L. S. is superb, as he is on the 
Tuamotu atolls (“the Paumotus" to him); like- 
wise, later, on the Gilberts, and that extra- 
ordinary wild-man, "king” Tembinoka, who 
knew the meaning of “I got power” - but cried 
when Stevenson departed. 

Having found himself in “a no man’s land of 
the ages, a stir-about of epochs and races, bar- 
barism 5 and civilisations, virtues and crimes”, 
Stevenson was moved to magical prose by the 
beauty of the islands, to dear-eyed reporting 
and perceptive analysis by the destructive 
changes occurring before his eyes. He had an 
impulse to anthropology; he could spot a reli- 
able informant, whether trader, Catholic mis- 
sionary, or articulate native, and he made good 
use of several — whose names he always gives. 
Indeed to Fanny’s dismay he had in mind a 
work on an epic scale, perhaps three times as 
long as this one, having seen what rich material 
awaited his new-found vision. The islandeis 
had found that he thought in stories, just as 
they did, and he spoke of including some 
legends. Had he done some actual collecting 
(especially in Samoa), we might have had from 
his the finest of all renderings into English of 
Polynesian oral literature. 

That the book he did achieve fared poorly on 
its first appearance is understandable: fans dis- 
appointed, jingo attitudes to “natives" not en- 
dorsed. It is lime to rediscover It, and these two 
reissues are particularly welcome: the hand- 
some one in KPI’s series of Pacific Basin Books 
excellently introduced by Kaori O’Connor; 
and another, costing less, provided with a map 
and a well-informed introduction by Jeremy 
Treglown, which explains the political context. 

Island Nights’ Entertainments, in the 
Hogarth reprint, contains “The Bottle Imp" 
and “The Isle of Voices”, two pleasing magic 
tales. But of the bowdlerized Beach ofFalesd il 
offers only what R.L.S. called the “gashed and 
gaping ruins”. Pre-Conrad, and thus pr t-Hearl 
of Darkness, that story is a little masterpiece of 
modem fiction (“Nearer what I mean than 
anything I have ever done”). It should be read 
now only in the text as restored and rescued 
from absurd Victorian editing by Professor 
Barry Menikoff - and that is the text Used in 
Jenni Calder’s Island Landfall, an introductory 
book appropriate for anyone’s Pacific Studies. 




recommended career. 

Worlds Apart has a cohesion arid quality 
which are rare in collections of occasional jour- 
nalism. Youngdescribeshisadmirationforone 

of his Observer colleagues who wrote “with 
such deft, resonant and unexpected imagery 
that you felt you were standing at his elbow”. 
The same might be said of his own pieces, be 
they reports of a bloody bqltle in Vietnam, of a 
ch&t with Fidel Castro or Graham Greene, or 
of a meander round St Helena looking for 
Napoleonic memorabilia. Bin he does more 
than report the facts from his varied theatres of 
war and strife: he reveals the human anguish 
behind the facts in passages which stick In the 
mind arid which affect the reader’s . whole 

approach to tho subject. This is riot confined to 1 

the long section of the book dealing with Viet- ‘ 
namj it penetrates the wljole and is perhaps 
nowhere better exemplified than in the 
accounts of life among the ultra-rich in Rome- 
• Eying In dread of the kidnapping of themselves 
or their families: Ope is riot Surprised tb fihd . 
tjiat Yoyng is a life-long friend of Wilfred 
Thesiger - the subject, incidentally, of bjiepf 
hii besl pieces - or that he writes an elegant 1 
: CMAy on the centenary of John Bticban’g birth. .! 

griyln ! Yoking as surely as for Richard Han- 
■ % “Th ew is no substitute for getting ouVand , ■ 
, opching -(bp world on Ui&wfog, Never mind 




business men around - as Young believes - 
who taunt foreign correspondents that tbeir 
pieces “are all written in hotel bars”, then this 
book will do more than most to disabuse them. 

After such a substantial book, Cecily Mack- 
worth’s Ends of the World seems a little thin. 
We are told that she travelled as an adventurer, , 
biographer and journalist but that “unused to 
meeting famous people, I was intimidated, 
sure that I. should be tongue-tied and might 
quite possibly; spill my tea". She certainly 
seems to make up for lost time here: the names 
of the literary lions alone - Dylan Thomas, ’ 
T. S. Eliot, Henry Miller, Cyril Connolly, 
Lawrence Duirell — fairly fall over each other.- : - 
Many names aVe attended by curt footnotes to. 
inform those less used to , meeting them, that, 
for Instance, Stevie Smith was a poet. The. ; 
.book has a breathless quality which in. part 
stems from an almost permanept use of the .. . 
present tense, and ip part from a resolute de-; ‘ 
termination by the aiithoi 1 not to complicate ^ 
her.TecolIectioiis by research. '' . . f 

The, p'rp$ess takes her to some interesting T 
places at some interestipg times: France during . 
the. Genufln invasion,: London in the Blifei^ 
Palestine during partition; but on the voyage;" , 
the reader is likely to drown among a passenger - ; . 
list of famous names in , a turbulent Stream of i 
consciousness. However, :one is .grateful that 

M^worth ajM get ? ; r out ;8ii'd: catches;.fhc; ; 
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According to plan 


Richard Altick 

HARRY STONE (Editor) 

Dickens' Working Notes for his Novels 
393pp. University of Chicago Press. £47.95. 
0226145905 

The myth of Charles Dickens as an inadvertent 
genius totally unconscious of his rich artistry 
has been effectively undermined by forty 
years’ worth of scholarship and criticism, and 
Harry Stone’s masterly collection of Dickens’s 
working notes should go far towards complet- 
ing the process. It provides the most powerful 
single proof we have that after the initial 
triumph of Pickwick Papers, Dickens was an 
increasingly “serious" and self-aware artist. 
These hastily jotted-down plans for the month- 
ly or weekly numbers in which most of his 
novels were originally published offer as much 
intight into the working of the creative im- 
agination as do, in their different ways, the 
heavily corrected manuscripts of Keats’s “Eve 
of St Agnes" and “Ode to a Nightingale” or the 
proofsheets on which Balzac, to the almost 
suicidal despair of his printers, rewrote and yet 
again rewrote his novels. 

The$e “mems", as Dickens called them, are 
bound into the manuscripts of the novels to 
which they respectively relate. Their value to 
Dickens studies has been manifest ever since 
Sylvfcre Monod in his Dickens Romancier 
(1953) and John Butt and Kathleen Tillotson in 
their Dickens at Work (1957) used excerpts, 
and those for Our Mutual Friend and Little 
Dorrit were published in their entirety in 
American learned journals. But these sporadic 
appearances were almost always in the form of 
typographical approximations. Some recent 
editions of individual novels, in a praiseworthy 
nod in the direction of scholarship, have also 
included such transcriptions, but as Professor 
Stone says, they are disfigured by hundreds of 
errors and all suffer from "an inability to deal 
satisfactorily with the problems of format 
and with the idiosyncrasies of Dickens's 
annotation". 

In this massive and beautifully produced 
volume the memoranda have for the first time 
been brought together, with actual-size photo- 
graphic facsimiles of the original sheets facing, 
across each page opening, their typographical 
equivalents. Honours for the success of this 
daunting (and, perhaps for that reason, long 
overdue) enterprise must bo shared equally , by 
Stone for his deciphering of the disorderly and 
often fiendishly illegible originals, and by the 
University of Chicago Press’s printers for their 
skill in reproducing, as faithfully as the best 
modem technology allows, the slanted lines, 
deletions, interlineations, and several grades 
of emphasis produced by Dickens’s pen. 

One of the main obstacles to accepting the 
notion of Dickens’s conscious craftsmanship 
has been the question of how he found time to 
think, about what he proposed to write, let 
alone actually write it. As each new volume of 
the ongoing Pilgrim edition of his letters amply 
, demonstrates, he lived at a frenetic pace. At 
one not untypical period, he was writing Bleak 
House while simultaneously editing his weekly 
paper, Household Words, writing A Child’s 

• • History , of England, managing his amateur 
; theatrical troupe, and acting as Angela Bur- 

dett-Coutts’s almoner in connection with her 
• . rehabilitation home for prostitutes. The press- 
ure of such ‘“intensities’’ (Stone’s word) was 
Unbearable to the point of imminent collapse. 

; A|'a deadline cam6 closer and closer, Dickens 
had litile choice hut to hurl. himself at his un- 
avjoldaWe task. “In a frenzied state of interest 
. in 'Bleak House”, lie wrote in a letter in April 
1853, l T Kaci got up at 5, ! and gone furiously tb 
' ' work, io that about noon I was comparatively 
. ; ihtonsfbW’ But he always fried to protect his 
1 writing time, ‘mid. as. his days and nights grew 

• ! more crowded with extraneous activities he 
V deliberately set aside ten days or a fortnight to 

db nothing but write the next number of the 
.qtfreijt $ov*T.' 

• : ytwashot accidental that 'Dombey and Son, 

- ; i thbfirst'Of hlsndyejs to be carefully structured, 

, v , Waialfej fiib firstfor which, -so far as we know, 

; Prepared Hirtisdf by writing a set of detailed 

V : PPvdiiriaiyfti6tes. .Fr6rh this time onward, he 
^vfDltq^ed a tegUldr practice. He folded a seven- 
'» ’• ■ h^nlpefflich ffieet in half and wrote on it bis 
-V d|dfesf6rjujtual)y,' the contented? asinjpi nUTn- 


ber, amounting to three or four chapters. In an he 

elementary affirmation of the truth that art is "S 
fundamentally a matter of choices, the left half th 

was devoted to queries, principally having to bj 
do with placing a given character and the 
strand of plot he or she represented in a certain Pi 

chapter. In effect, these notes were checklists, th 
constituting Dickens’s dialogue with himself ns is 
he responded to his own questions, presum- m 
ably some days later after having mulled them oi 
over. The answer might be a decisive “Yes” or aj 
“No”, “Carry on", or "Not yet", but some- w 
times the decision was not made until writing tu 
was under way. pi 

It was on the left-hand half of the sheet that lc 

Dickens also played around with possible bl 
names for his characters. Some that lie event- ir 
ually chose may always have struck us as exces- h 

sively contrived and not likely to be found in Ji 
any London directory, but the whimsicality of d 
some that he rejected was positively painful. 

Had he not fortunately thought better of it, it 
characters in Martin Cluizzlewit might have n 
been named Sweetietoe or Fleezer/Sweezcr, p 
andMissMowcherin David Copper field might c 

have appeared as Miss Croddeldey, Miss s 
Croodledy or Miss Croodlejum. d 

The other half of the sheet Dickens allotted Ii 
to notes, increasingly detailed and chaotic as a 
novel followed novel, on what events should go i 

into each chapter and how they should be 
treated. These are the ones that show his ex- I 
cited inventiveness most fully at work, or at < 
least being triggered. Ordinarily we cannot tell i 

whether a note - a word or two, or a single j 
sentence at most - is the cue for an idea he had J 
already developed mentally in some detail, or < 
whether it was simply a spark that would set off i 

a creative explosion once Dickens wns compos- i 

ing. The single word “scene" or “picture" I 
proves, when we turn to the completed novel, i 
to have been the cue for an extended descrip- 
tion or dramatic scene. In the David Copper- 
field notes Dickens is a bit more specific than 
usual: “Waiter - Glass of ale - chops - pudding 

- himself suggests that he had already worked 
out the half-comic, half-pathetic scene at the 
Yarmouth inn when the waiter cons little ' 
David out of his dinner. 

For some reason, Dickens never used short- 
hand in these notes, although as a young man 
reporting parliamentary debates he was proud 
of his facility in that arcane script. But many of 
them have the effect of shorthand. Some can 
be translated only when they are traced into a 
novel’s text. The wonderfully cryptic “Cuyp I 
cows/on an ottoman" in the Little Dorrit notes 

- which calls to mind the enigmatic reading 
notes kept by Coleridge and later transmuted 
into poetry - turns out to be the germ of a 
sentence itvthe description of Merdle’s dinner- 
party: “This eminent gentleman and Mr Mer- 
dle, seated diverse ways and with ruminating 
aspects on a yellow ottoman in the light of the 
fire, holding no verbal communication with 
each other, bore a strong general resemblance 
to the two cows in tbe Cuyp picture over 
against them.” 

Single adjectives might represent extended 
motifs, as in the Dombey and Son memoranda. 
“Icy christening" foreshadowed Dickens’s in- 
sistence on icy coldness as the presiding effect 
of the church scene at Paul’s christening, add 
“Old child” similarly cued his portrayal of Paul 
as an unnaturally aged little boy. Immediately 
after "old child" Dickens wrote, “Papa what s 
money?” - s reminder to include the famous 
poser with which the Innocent Paul Confronted 

his father. . 

Although it is impossible to tell when tne 
ideas he jotted down firtt occurred to him, 
Dickens obviously cherished certain pj™ 8 ® 5 ' 
fancies, images and fragments of speech far In 
advance of Incorporating them irtto his manu- 
script: “Clock in the hall soys 'how is my lit tie 
friend?"’ (at Dr BHmber’s, in Dornbey)\ Mr ■ 
Dombey musing at table - Dead sea of maho- 
gany, with plates and dishes riding at anchor ; . 
“Taking a Guitar case through the Forest of 
Difficulty" ( the Insufferable, .fluff-brained 
Dora in Da Wd Copperfleld)\ "‘Can we fly my 
friends? W6 cannot. And why can we not fly 
myfriends’ etc.etc. A toon with a good deal Of 
train oil in his. composition" (Chadbana in 
Bleak House)-, “Discipline must be main- 
tained” (the ex-solder Bagnet in the same , 
novel); “House like a bottle of smell; When the . 


house in Mews Street, Grosvcnor Square); 
“Stations shutting their green eyes and opening 
their red ones, ns they let the Baofer Lady go 
by" (Our Mutual Friend). 

The black deletions whose under-writing 
Professor Stone has heroically recovered show 
that Dickens often had second thoughts. But it 
is remarkable how few of his hundreds of frag- 
mentary ideas, large and small, he rejected 
once he had given them his preliminary ' 
approval . If they survived in the notes, they 
went into the book. One of the very few 
notions that did prove dispensable was thnt of 
providing Sissy Jupe, in Hard Times, with a 
lover. This, however, was a comparatively edi- 
ble fruit in Dickcns’scomucopiu of ideas and it 
might well have worked out. On the other 
hand, “Present little Dorn’s death, through 
Jip’s [her dog's] Death. David sees him lie 
down on the rug, and die - Agnes comes down 
- all over" was a bad idea when Dickens wrote 
it down in the Copperfield notes, nnd il re- 
mained a bad idea when it appeared in the 
published novel. Dickens's admirers could not 
claim that he never blotted a line - his manu- 
scripts nre proof to the contrary. But his confi- 
dence in his powers and judgment was never 
higher than when, working under pressure and 
at white hent, he transformed his memoranda 
into u work of fictional art. 

Past-Janicsiaii critics never gave Dickens 
high marks for attention to form. It was easy 
enough to suppose that tho inbuilt necessities 
of serial publication resulted in a formless 
product, the loose baggy monster of Henry 
James’s nil too celebrated phrase. The notes 
demonstrate how steadily Dickens kept his eye 
on the finished book which was to be viewed as 
an artistic whole. Il is true that he had to think 
‘ first of what was to go into the restricted space 
of a single number, but even in the midst of 
these immediate considerations we find him 
constantly taking the longer view. He may 
have been an inspired improviser, but he wns 
also a careful planner. From the beginning, he 
mapped strategy: “Great point of the N n, \ he j 
reminded himself apropos of the sixth number 
of Dombey, after Paul had died in the fifth, "to 
•throw the interest of Paul, at once on Flor- 
ence." Scattered throughout the notes are such 
directions to himself as “pave the way”, “lay 
the ground", “back to the opening chapter of 
the book, strongly" {Our Mutual Friend). 

The mems for Little Dorrit particularly re- 
veal a strong interest in structural experi- 
mentation. “People to meet and part as 
travellers do," he wrote as he prepared to be- 
gin Chapter One, “and the future connexion 
with them in the story, not be shewn to the 
reader but to be worked out as in life. Try this 
uncertainty and this non-putting of them 
together, as a new means of interest. Indicate 
and carry through this intention." (He did.) 
The foreshadowing every reader notes turns 
out to have been perfectly intentional. Chapter 
: Fifteen: “Begin (with a view tb Rigaud catas- 
trophe) the mysterious sounds in the old 
house." Midway through: “ Prepare for the lime 
to come - In that room, long afterwards. 
Pancks, immensely exc ited - strong preparation 
for the end of the book." As the end comes 
within sight: “Prepare, finally, for thfc last 
scene at the old house", and “Throw the in- 
terest back to the first chapter. Run the two 
ends of the book together." 

All this care was exercised with his readers 
■ constantly in mind, and Dickens several times 
is seen weighing the effect a certain touch 
would have on them. “Not to make too much 
of the scene with the father, or it may be too 
painful", he noted as he began Chapter Seven- 
. teen of Dombey. "Relieve by moklng Wcgg as 
I comic as possible” , ho told himself as he pro- 

ceeded with Our Mutual Friend, and, recogniz- 
ing the danger of Bella Wilfer’s becoming an 
• . unsympathetic character, “Says she is merccn- 
. ary and why Bit/ indicate better finalities. In - 
; . terest the reader in her.” Asa frustrated mnn of 
f the theatre, he liked to envision the “strong 
I scenes’ 1 he was about to devise, and ho relished 

r the punch or curtain lines he bad in readiness. 

t Esther in Bleak House : "For I cannot see you 

f Charley - 1 am blind” ; Adn in the same novel: 

i "Not going homo my dear, any more. Richard 
- is my dear husband!” 

i , Dickdms also Lddk pains to regulate the pace 
s of the action* suiting it to both tire immediate 
5 : context and the overall design of the novel: 

s' ; “Be Patient with CarKcr^ he wrote, 1 “Get hfrft 
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A book of silences 


on very slowly, without incident"; but several 
numbers of Dombey farther on, "Pursuit- 
endi ng still carried through , quick and fierce, " 
As the years and novels went by, it was re- 
straint he increasingly aimed for; his inherent 
exuberance could take care of itself. His notes 
reveal his aware ness of how easily , in one of his 
taxing but totally nbsorhing fits of creativity, 
things could get out of hand. Phrases like “yes. 
but almost imperceptibly”, “very delicate", 
“lead, very carefully, on”, “very quiet conclu- 
sion", and "with great care" (written in two 
inked boxes, for special attention, on a single 
sheet of notes for Our Mutual Friend) appear 
more frequently. 

These evidences of Dickens's heightened 
valuation of artistic tact and his impulse to- 
wards self-criticism are most numerous in the 
notes for two of the later novels, Little Dorrit 
and Our Mutual Friend. It is not mere coinci- 
dence that these, especially the lutter. were 
two novels which Dickens found especially dif- 
ficult to write. The accents of the stern task- 
master, alternately cajoling and admonishing 
the delinquent pupil, are heard more clearly, 
along with the pupil’s resolution. “Wind up the 
Book I as skilfully and completely as I can”, 
Dickens commanded himself ns he prepared to 
write the fifth number of Our Mutual Friend. 
lhc notes for these hooks exceed in sheer 
quantity and detail the earlier ones, as if Dick- 
ens needed them to assist a flagging memory 
and help concentrate his attention at u time of 
numerous distractions. Granted that the sev- 
eral plots of Our Mutual Friend are the most 
convoluted in the entire Dickens canon, it was 


only for this book that he distrusted his mem- 
ory and felt obliged to devote a whole page of 
notes to a summary "Position of affairs at the 
end of the Second Book". A practice he had 
begun largely as a convenient aide-memoire in 
the years when his artistic ambition was stir- 
ring had become a practical necessity to the 
harried, often ailing Dickens of the late 
novels. 

Stone makes no excessive claims for the cri- 
tical importance of this newly assembled (and, 
in his lengthy introduction, expertly inter- 
preted) material. He simply says that they add 
a fresh dimension to Dickens studies, espec- 
ially by way of validating some critical assump- 
tions hitherto based on the published texts 
alone and casting doubt upon, if not actually 
destroying, others. In addition, scholars now 
possess, for the first time, the precise photo- 
graphically reproduced form of the notes 
Ihe nisei ves, even indicating the very intensity 
(but not , except in the frontispiece . the colour) 
of the ink, the breadth and form of the under- 
linings and excisions. The momentum of 
Professor Stone's well-grounded enthusiasm, 
however, carries him an inch past the border of 
ready assent. “It is impossible", he declares, 
“to know when or how a particular stray squig- 
glc, an eager boldness of emphasis, or n faint 
uncertain interlineation - lo sny nothing of 
more substnntivc matters - will be used by 
present or future students to solve old prob- 
lems or resolve new perplexities." The age of 
the squiggle factor in literary studies is upon us. 
Is it a development we arc quite prepared to 
handle? 


The critic as prophet 


Robert Iiewison 

HAROLD DLOOM < Editor) 

The Literary Crlllchra or John Ruskla 
398pp. New York: Da Capo. Paperback, 
$12.95. 

0306802945 


This selection of passages, varying in length 
from a page to almost a complete chapter, from 
the thirty-nine volumes of the Library Edition 
of Ruskin's works, was first published in 1965, 
just ns the revival in Ruskin studies was getting 
under way. It is a drawback of a photographic 
reproduction that Harold Bloom appears still 
to be recommending a book published in 1902 
as the best short study of Ruskin ; more impor- 
tantly, there have been no revisions to the 
introduction that might have taken advantage 
of more recent biographical and critical stu- 
dies. Thus the first volume of Tim Hilton's 
biography. John Ruskin: Vie early years 
(1985), is a corrective to Bloom's underestima- 
tion of the formative influence of Ruskin's 
father - the source, of his passion for Scott and 
Byron - while a number of studies, notably 
G. P. Landow's The Aesthetic and Critical 
Theories of John Ruskin (1971), have explored 
the influence of Evangelical exegesis on Rus- 
kto’s criticism, which Bloom hardly touches 
oh. 

.. Bloom's introduction, and the chronological 
1 selection that follows, rightly present Ruskin's 
; sensibility in terms qf a “radical revision of 
Romanticism", profoundly influenced by the 
theories of Coleridge and the practice of Word- 
sworth, but developing into a criticism both of 
Romantics' dependence for inspiration on 
a senjte of loss of delight in nature, and of (he 
Joss' of direct apprehension which that first, 
evanescent experience involved. Living in the 
middle, rather than at (he beginning, of the 
/nineteenth oentury, Ruskin witnessed a far 
rnore thOrough and material loss of natural 
. delight lhan the flrel-genc ration Romantics; as 
j htx/description pf Croxted Lane, extracted 
J ‘lnttf iftmrFicrton r Fair and Foul ( ISfioV, ■ 
t ^mcmstrales: y-\ 

| ; Bjdpm usds Raskin's “post-WprdBWdrthiaii^ ! 

w nnSeflf rfAlliVl/t #vnl3inll(r « 1 ^ ■ : 


s i. : seeks \6 recover the 

{ ttpa wiby adopt. 

Mote of myth-interAreier 
tlph'mWtw.'.Tfius by. the last; volunt^ of 


whnl Bloom secs as u proto-Norllirop Frye, 
whose theories of the archetype were in the 
ascendant when this selection was first pub- 
lished. Bloom implies that he has been a little 
daring by including so much material from af- 
ter I860 - including the whole of the lecture 
The Queen of the Air- but it is fair to say that it 
is Ruskin's later writings, especially Fors Cla- 
vigera, under-represented here, which are now 
receiving most nttention. 

Ruskin divides the literary figures whom he 
discusses into two somewhat shifting categor- 
ies: those like Homer, Dante, Chaucer and 
Shakespeare, who combined a visionary 
apprehension of the world with a capacity to 
see it plain, and those like Wordsworth and 
Byron, who were too deeply affected by what 
they saw. His later writings also include some 
lively commentary on contemporary French 
and English novelists. But, as Ruskin remarks, 
“I use the words painter and poet quite indif- 
ferently", and Ruskin's true subject was the 
operation of the imagination in all its forms. It 
was this that led him to devise the term “pathe- 
tic fallacy”, his principal technical contribution 
to literary criticism, in order to distinguish the 
noble but distorted perception of a Romantic 
like Wordsworth from the vision of Dante or 
Shakespeare. 

The development of Ruskin's theory of the 
imagination, which can be traced through the 
extracts Bloom provides, led in the end to a 
pathetic fallacy of Ruskin's own devising: the 
system of material, yet abstract, symbols of 
light and life, death and darkness which Ruskin 
deployed, with the assistance of Max Mflller’s 
philological theories, in The Queen of the Air. 
Searching through his “whole picture galleries 
of dreams'*. Ruskin believed that the purpose 
of literal life, as he wrote in Sesame and Lilies, 
was the inculcation of a state of "kingship", 
which with its complementary .“qiieenshlp" 
symbolized the true moral authority which his 
xocjal criticism was intended to assert.. . . 

; The title of Harold Bloom's useful selection 
begs the question of Whether Ruskin con be 
traafed literary critical-all. In amodeni 
sense he was. not, for regardless of the author 
: he is discussing. focSubjfeet U always subordln- 
We to Rofekin's critical purpose; This' places 
Ruskin’s Writings in a superior position to most . 
Mterflrycriticlsm. for we seempre than analysis • 
■ anfoexegesis pt work; Rather, they precede an 

imaginsthm trahsfbmiellon that creates a new 
; literacy jeqro of moral Rnd.etnatiqnal/resor . 

Mil/igrefc'With gloom's tie-: 

• renptioh of Ruikiit as, “a proso poet of extrdor^ 


Chris Baidick 

PAULA R. FELDMAN AND 
DIANA SCOTT-KILVERT (Editors) 

The Journals of Mary Shelley 1814-1844 
Volume One: 1814-July 1822 
473pp. £55.0198125712 
Volume Two: 1822-1844 
318pp. £45. 0198126743 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


“This is the journal book of misfortunes". 
Mary Shelley wrote in the second of her private 
notebooks in September 1818, after the death 
of her baby daughter Clara. She had already 
lost a premature child in 1815, and her mar- 
riage to Percy Bysshe Shelley in the following 
year had taken place in the shadow of two 
suicides: those of her half-sister Fanny Imlay 
and of Shelley's first wife, Harriet. Well might 
this mournful diarist look back on her first four 
fugitive and debt-ridden years with Shelley as a 
catalogue of misfortunes; but like the grim 
family curse which unwinds itself through the 
narrative of Frankenstein , the tribulations of 
Mary Shelley still had their full course to run. 
The death of her son William in 1819 was the 
prelude to the greater disasters of 1822: her 
near-fatal miscarriage, the death of her niece 
Allcgra (her stepsister Claire Clairmont’s child 
by Byron), and the drowning of her husband 
along with Edward Williams. After these 
calamities she re-titled her fourth notebook 
“The Journal of Sorrow", pouring into it 
a grief which was rarely to be relieved. Re- 
cording yet another death - Byron in 1824 - 
she asks: 

Why am I doomed to live on seeing all expire before 
me? God grant l may die young, A new race is 
springing about me - At (he age of twenty six I am in 
Ihe condition of an aged person - all my old friends 
are gone - I have no wish to form new .... 

Ten years later she could still describe herself 
as “more friendless more alone than human 
being ever was", and feel that she had been 
“peculiarly the mark of disaster & pain”. 

In the long years of her widowhood, Mary 
Shelley resorted to her journal infrequently 
but in prolonged and painful sessions of self- 
examination. As she explained to Jane Wil- 
liams, she had been “again transformed into 
the silent Mary . . . . [ make up for my silence 
in speech by my ganillity [sic] on paper." In 
contrast, the journals of her life with Shelley 
from their elopement in 1814 until his death are 
far from garrulous. Although the entries are 
kept up almost daily except in times of illness, 
they are minimal jottings, the sparse fruits of 
their author’s circumspection and notorious re- 
serve. A typical entry records the Shelleys' 
reading for the day, the weather and any visi- 
tors, while on more eventful days an illness or a 
trip to the opera will be noted. Events which 
we might expect to call forth some response 
from the. diarist - Fanny’s suicide, Shelley’s 
infatuation with Emilia Viviani, the blackmail 
Attempt by the seivant Paolo - are passed over 
in Virtual silence, while much of the tangled 
business of Claire’s relations with Byron is 
locked away under a secret code of lunar and 
solar symbols. , 

In these journals it is the silences that speak; 
just how eloquent they are can at last be recog- 
nized in this lavishly well-documented edition, 
the footnotes to which add up to a substantial 
biography. With exemplary care Paula Feld- 
man and Diana Scott-Kilvert guide the reader 
through the labyrinth of the Shelleys’ (and 
Godwin’s) legal and financial difficulties, cor- 
rect; the diarist's inaccuracies of chronology, 
and check her entries against other sources 

Within, arid beyond her sodal drele. While 
Mary Shelley was keepfogfoer secrets hjddeii- 
froih the prying eyes of Claire and the servants, 
other secrets were, in their turn; being kept 
frptn. her., In, her crises pf grief and physical 
illne^; her husband intercepted 'a number of 
characteristically insensitive letters from God- 
win, and many of the earlier negotiations wifo 
Byrph over Claire's fate were conducted man 
tp-m^at^ieVilla^DlpcIaii while Marywas left ' 
j h 1 ® rally bpla ipg the baby. ii is a ^fr jd the. 


•'388^^ 
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Although the full story is to be found chieflv 
in the footnotes, we have at least a few sW 
~ ses in the early notebooks of the fitful ex5la£ 
ti°n by the eloping couple in 1814 and 

» eir cl U '“ q “ nt trip “ s »tantaid« 

1816. Mary Shelley s disgust at the unhygienic 
habits of the French, or at the “horrid and 
slimy appearance of the “loathsome creep- 
ers” she encountered in Switzerland, shows a 
freshness of response which fades in later 
_ y ears - And * scribbled among the odd shopping 
lists, doodles and medical prescriptions a 
curious little mock recipe appears in Shelley's 
hand, testifying to the couple’s grisly sense of 
fun: 

9 drops of human blood 
7 grains of gunpowder 
W an oz. of putrefied brain 
13 mashed graveworms. 

In similar high spirits, Pecksie and the Elfin 
Knight (as they called one another) amused 
themselves in Germany: “we frightened from 
us one man who spoke English and whom we 
did not like by talking of cutting off Kings 
heads”. But elsewhere gloom prevails when 
Mary Shelley records her mood: she writes at 
some length on her impressions of Chamonix 
and of the Mer de Glace, which she chose as 
the central setting for Frankenstein , as "The 
most desolate place in the world", and 
her response to the third canto of Chifde 
Harold’s Pilgrimage is one of melancholy 
reflection. 

A hopeful prospect briefly offered itself a 
few months before her husband’s death. In 
February 1822, stimulated by the conversation 
of Trelawny, she appears to be bracing herself 
for some bold intellectual endeavour, writing 
of moments when “I awaken from my ordinary 
monotony and my thoughts flow", and when “I 
would tear the veil from this strange world & 
pierce with eagle eyes beyond the sun". Her 
aspirations are oddly reminiscent of those of 
her own Victor Frankenstein: “above all let me 
fearlessly descend into the remotest caverns of 
my own mind - carry the torch of self know- 
ledge into its dimmest recesses . . A few 
months later, though, she would write her. 
Journal of Sorrow on a desk containing Shel- 
ley’s heart wrapped in the pages of Adohais. 
Obliged by the meanness of her father-in-law, 

Sir Timothy Shelley, to move out of London to 
economize on her son's school fees, Mary Shel- 
ley had little to record except the anguish of her 
return to monotony. “I am not now gowing 
[x/c] to pour forth complaints in this book”, she 
wrote in 1834. “What then am I about to write t 
in it?" I 

Such entries hardly give us an adequate im- ] 
pression of this writer’s mind, as she herself ' 
noted: “It has struck me what a very Imperfect ! 
picture (only no one will ever see it) these 
querulous pages afford of me". Since she was 
addressing no one but herself and the spirits 
of the dead, self-portraiture comes but acci- 
dentally in the journals; it is in her letten 
that her character and opinions emerge more 
clearly. Only when stung by the reproaches of 
her former friends - Trelawny especially- does 
Mary Shelley embark on an extended apologia 
in her journal. Here she denies accusations of . 
worldliness, and puts forward her reasons (of 
her reticence in public affairs. “If I have never 
written to vindicate the Rights of women, . 

I have ever befriended women when op- 
pressed"; she wrote, and her friend Caroline •: 
Norton, the writer and advocate of rpore : 

: humane divorce l&’ivs, could have Vouched f° r 
her in that. 

These two volumes supersede F.L. Jones’s 
1947 edition, which was based on an incom- . 
plete version circulated by. Mary Shelle/S • ■ 

. daughter-in-law. Although the now appalls 
Is superb, the textual differences turn out not .> 
to be remarkable: some of the more anguished . 

; outbursts of grief had been suppressed, along 
with a few acid remarks about the second Ms ■ 
Godwin. The inost important omission from 
this book, of significant §ilences • renialnSi : 

. however; oite which the best editor can do 
i nothing to remedy: the loss of the notebookfof 
1 foe early summer of 18161 JJere, if anywhere. 

■ ‘ some further clue to foestraage genesis of 
i. Frtffikeiuteln must,' we suppose, Have bepri left- 
T° judge by the extaht notebooks, though*. 

yould have been 'underaipd'' 
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Making an American medicine 
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Medicine stands with one foot in society and 
the other in science; and in no environment 
have these two sometimes contradictory foot- 
ings been more clearly delineated than in the 
United States. One traditional current running 
through American medicine claimed that be- 
cause of the particular circumstances of the 
New World and its new society, a new patriotic 
medicine needed to be created - one uniquely 
adapted to frontier conditions, one freed from 
the archaic monopolistic restrictions of ancien 
rig ime Europe. 

But this social argument was no less fre- 
quently met by the counter-claim that science 
had to be the pole-star of medical progress; and 
if that meant following the ways of the univer- 
sity, the laboratory and the clinic as developed 
in Britain, France or Germany, so be it. The 

• “scientific" argument won, but we must not be 
fooled into thinking that the triumph of scien- 
tific medicine was not Itself an ideological 
product of the special pressures of American 
society. 

The hypothesis that American medicine de- 
veloped along unique lines to meet unique 
circumstances is obviously an offshoot of 
Frederick Jackson Turner’s “frontier", thesis. 
Does it hold water? On balance, the contribu- 
tors to Ronald L. Numbers's stimulating col- 
lection, Medicine In the New World, are unim- 
pressed, Looking at French and Spanish 
America as well as the Thirteen Colonies, what 
! chiefly patches their eye is how both govern- 
. menis qnd doctors aimed to repl icate the struc- 
tures of bid World medicine in the New, not 
least 1 the old three-tiered professional hierar- 
chy and guild restrictions. 

■ • Thteis borne but by Phinizy Spalding’s alert 
narrative bf the emergence of the Medical 

: Academy of Georgia, founded at Augusta in 
‘ ' 1828. Set up to rectify the Jack of trainfid physi- 
riansin the South, the Georgia Academy deft- 
ly forged links with landed and moneyed soci- 
ety and with the state government, securing to 
Site physicians a measure of privilege arid pro- 
■ : fit which would have excited the envy of 
: fashionable practitioners in Europe. • 

The idyll could not last. In the South in 
' particular, the Civil War spelt disruption and 

■ decline; Medical gects proliferated, and stan- 
dafds fell. Regeneration was needed; and the 

' ' .deslderatuni, claimed a distinguished van- 
guard df:the profession; must be to pump in a 
hpithy transfusion of science, physiology had 

• . been pioneered by Claude Bernard, bacterio- 
/fogy by PdsteurJ pathological anatomy and 

• ' lap research by the Germans. America had 

• ]. fo ;WS|ihilate thise nevy developments fast. 

•: ■; : . w^Btude Fyrt analysis in The Development of , 

■ Jtyertgafi . Physiology, ^-biographically . orga- 
■ • ^ rhl^d iroiind the; careers Of four leading ex- 

penmentatists 4 John Call paltoii. S. Weir 
HfenryBowdiqh arid Newell Martin^' 
;-y / the^ Ernes' wire. ripe. By the 1880s 
1 'J;* ^foltfo'ieadefs , particularly hi. the North, had 
'.rAi .v -bhhrtired thteif tune. No Idnirer Should America 


scientific medicine won a sympathetic hearing 
among civic worthies and philanthropists, 
eager to fund the future. 

No ear proved more receptive than that of 
John D. Rockefeller. Wishing to invest mil- 
lions to put American medicine on Ihe map, 
Rockefeller wholeheartedly accepted the view 
of his advisers, the Flexner brothers, that sci- 
ence held the key. Tile Flexner Report of 1910 
- so damning about the shortcomings of col- 
leges like the one at Augusta - launched a new 
era in medical education. 

But Rockefeller also addressed himself to 
the crisis in public health. By the turn of this 
century, East Coast inner cities were suffering 
from the same health hazards as had blighted 
the industrial heartlands ofVictorian England. 
But the field of public health was itself split into 
two camps, those giving priority to social 
action, and those favouring scientific. Should 
the keynote be socio-political reform, elimi- 
nating health threats from the environment, 
workplace and home, waging war on poverty, 
and educating the people in the art of healthy 
living (ideals traditionally close to the hearts of 
“progressives")? Or did the scientific labora- 
tory hold the key, deploying bacteriology, 
epidemiology and biochemistry to discover 
specific pathogens, develop vaccines and 
launch targeted eradication programmes? 

Victorian England chiefly opted for the for- 
mer approach, setting up an administrative sys- 
tem of public health officials. Germany by con- 
trast threw its resources into laboratory re- 
search. When urban disease reached intoler- 
able proportions in early twentieth-century 
America, that choice had to be made. Why the 
Rockefeller Foundation chose to put its money 
Into the latter model, funding basic research 
into epidemiology rather than plumping for 
training cohorts of urban health reformers, 
forms the key issue in Elizabeth Fee's percep- 
tive history of the Johns Hopkins School of 
Hygiene and Public Health, America's first 
and best institution in the field, supported 
wholly by Rockefeller dollars. 

In part the explanation lies in prestige. 
Rockefeller, the Flexner brothers and other 
key figures such as Wickiiffe Rose hoped 
to raise up an American Pasteur or Koch. 
They were not wholly disappointed: Elmer 
McCollum, an early appointee, did much of his 
fundamental research on vitamins while at 
Hopkins, and major laboratory investigations 
helped tackle the problems of sleeping sick- 
ness, Chagas disease, malaria and hookworm. 

In part, however, it was a question of poli- 
tics. Neither Rockefeller nor Ihe School’s first 
director, William Welch, wanted a public 
health commitment which would concentrate 
on exposing industrial accidents, occupational 
diseases or the other health hazards of capital- 
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ism (Welch instantly scotched a suggestion lo 
investigate the perils of smoking)., The en- 
vironments to be cleaned up were not those at 
home but in Africa, Latin America and the Far 
East, where endemic disease threatened over- 
seas capitalist investment: it was the conquest 
of tropical diseases which captured the lime- 
light. Ironically, the relations between the 
School of Public Health and the Baltimore 
public health department remained weak and 
cool (though Baltimore had been chosen partly 
because, as a local enthusiast claimed, “we 
have 100,000 darkies here, with all their 
diseases”). 


Competing for God 


______ _ thing, but risking the wrath of one's God was 

M T Hpale altogether more awesome, and, as Bonomien- 

, j. nctttc gagingly demonstrates, it was their religious 

PATRICIA U. BONOMf convictions which enabled many Americans to 

Under the Cope of Heaven: Religion, society, mm their . swords against their earthly 

m Bonomi’s thoughtful nnd thought-provoking 
n iqSui ira book is based on extensive reading in primary 

- and secondary sources, although, understand- 

ass ^ w i : 

ditioned th ® n “'^f S [iht forms the theme interpretation rather thnn a definitive study, 
towards ponies Thfc nsight for^ ^ Bnd £ y consi derably shorter than the colonial 
of her new book. The Idea y . ofSydney Ahlstrom’s Religious History 

movable one of he AmerlcJ People. Tiere is little discus- 

Bible s f on of thcology iu these pages, which focus 

Experiments butBonomlj h . ^ ra ih e f on the sociology of colonial religlonnnd 

respect to a! c ° , ° n " s , Soments be- its political implications. Thus we learn about 
vigour as sbe leaves the early ^ ^ , lhc H chnmler 0 f the clergy, the fierce competl- 

■ hind and presses on into the _ gw between its members and (heir increasing 

14 intent oil pSonal status; about the nature of colo- 

. feels most at home ^rnd ^ J th h al J t V (nessed nial parishioners, their varying reasohs for 
defending agaiost tiiecaUim y attending chiircb , and the extraordinary num- 

; a r waning Z bars in which they did so; about the divisive 

Great A B ajla(ns!^ aud effects of the Great Awakening, Jn politics as 

comes less a reaction W inlensa comocti- well as in religion; and about the. key roles 
• more foe product of a vl j*d^nterM. po j ayeti by a lta dition of. religious disseti j , by 

; dye and dispuWious feh^^ poliiics.at politically corisdous clergymen and by clerical 
gious . associations, in the fining Of the American 

every point jwd ^volution. -There are reydaling probes of 
: . wpta whiqh have rcccndy bcn .eng.ging 


So “scientific medicine” won, though with a 
particular social dividend: a commitment to 
health compatible with the ideological priori- 
ties of the paymasters. Lest this conclusion, 
however, tempt anyone in the Old World to 
smugness, the wise reflections of Alfred W. 
Snoke (n veteran East Coast hospital adminis- 
trator), published in his Hospitals, Health and 
People, should be borne in mind: the hospital 
belongs to the community, not the bureau- 
crats, he insists, and human sympathy must 
lake precedence over system. Perhaps these 
words do echo with one timbre special to 
American medicine: a perduring populism. 


scholarly attention, such as the “feminization" 
of colonial religion, a correlation being estab- 
lished between the numerical ascendancy of 
women in certain congregations and the grow- 
ing authority of full-time ministers, which 
diminished the role of male elders and 
deacons. A brief concluding chapter speculates 
on the colonial contribution to a lasting Amer- 
ican religious culture , one which has helped to 
give the United States n distinctive national 
character. 

Some of the issues raised by Bonomi , such as 
the sustained vitality of colonial religion .and 
the contribution of the Great Awakening to 
the American Revolution, have been discussed 
often enough before, but there is freshness in 
the evidence she. educes and elegance, in Ihe 
arguments she advances. However, her central 
Ihesis that religion was the formative influence 
on colonial politics remains unproven. Bonomi 
makes no attempt to weigh religion against 
other influences, and u strong case could be 
made out for the primacy of economics. The 
elite rgence of political grbupings in the revolu- 
tionary legislatures, for example, in, which 
landed, commercial and creditor Interests were 
arrayed against small farmer, rural and debtor 
interests, would seem to suggest that economic 
: considerations Were in the forefront of Amer- 
icans' minds; Blit ho one can deny the inter- 
penetrations of religion and politics, and few 
; scholars have illustrated them es richly, as 
; . Patpcia Bonoml, ) ,i s ..n> ", 
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A myth maintained 

Denis Mack Smith dismisses a new attempt to rehabilitate Mussolini’s 
perfidious successor 


VANNA VAII ATI 

3943-1944, LaStoriannscQSlu: Docuinenti 
Englest segreri die non sono run i stiili pubbllcati 
427pp. Turin: GCC. L35.000. 

In her attempt to rescue the historical reputa- 
tion of Marshal Pietro Bating) io. Vanna Vailnti 
has already written three books. A fourth has 
now appeared which possesses the particular 
interest of being based on documents in the 
British national archives. Badoglio was the 
man who on July 25, 1943, was chosen by the 
King of Italy to replace Mussolini, and his was 
the decision in the following September to sign 
an armistice with General Eisenhower that 
took Italy out of the war. His actions during 
these six weeks have been the subject of much 
controversy, but long before 1943 he had 
already become a controversial figure. Many 
experts blamed him, perhaps a Little unfairly, 
for the military defeat at Cnporetto in 1917 . 
Another point of criticism was his joining the 
FascisL party and serving Mussolini in a variety 
of senior positions fur almost twenty years. So 
valuable was his support for fascism that he 
earned a very much higher sulary thnn any 
other military or civil servant. The fascists 
made him an ambassador und colonial gov- 
ernor. They gave him n succession of grand 
titles that he immoderately coveted, those of 
Marshal, Marquis, Duke and Viceroy. Fie was 
also Chief of General Staff from 1925 to I940,a' 
period that covered the wars against Ethiopia, 
Spain, Albania and Greece. After 1937 lie was 
concurrently President of the National Council 
for Research and in these multiple jobs had an 
obvious responsibility for the unreadiness of 
the Italian armed forces when Mussulini en- 
tered the Second World War. 

In earlier publications Vailali put up a 
very unconvincing argument for the defence, 
even trying to make out thnt Badoglio had 
been a secret anti-fascist from the beginning. 
She has an easier task in this book , which opens 
at the moment when he began to think of dis- 
tancing himself from a Mussolini who was be- 
coming increasingly dangerous and megalo- 
maniac. In the British documents for 1938-9 
there are a few brief references to Badoglio as a 
relatively neutral figure who might lend his 
name one day to a coup, and this possibility 
was raised again when the fascist government 
dismissed him for incompetence after a small 
Greek array defeated the Italians in November 
1940. Badoglio subsequently wrote a highly 
inaccurate book of memoirs in which he stated 
hi? conviction that the Kalian people had al- 
ways been opposed to fighting alongside Hit- 
ler, and indeed he personally had often 
thought of resigning as Chief of General Staff; 
but he never did resign and clearly was ready to 
support Mussolini for as long as fascism was 


still winning. Nor was he much of an active 
frmuieur after 1 940. The British Foreign Office 
continued throughout the war to piece 
together any fragmentary information about 
possible sources of opposition in Italy, and 
Vailati treats' at length the many stories that 
arrived in London from Sweden, Portugal, 
Switzerland and the Vatican; but they have 
little to say about Badoglio, and inevitably 
were so hypothetical and inaccurate that they 
possess little historical interest. 

More important and interesting are the 
documents she has found for the few months 
after September 1943, when a long series of 
memoranda and minutes chart the develop- 
ment of Allied policy towards liberated Italy. 
But (his chapter of history has already been 
treated in fnr more scholarly and persuasive 
fashion by David Ellwood in his substantial 
book, Italy 1943-45 (1985), which evidently 
Vailati hits not read. Her own account is any- 
thing but scholnrly. There are no footnotes. 
Dntes are sometimes wrong, so are page ref- 
erences, while sonic important names are consis- 
tently mis-spell und she obviously hns a very 
imperfect knowledge of the English language. 
Moreover, her quotations, even those from the 
Italian, can sometimes be a mere paraphrase of 
the originals, so tliat her translations from Eng- 
lish documents must be treated with great 
caution. 

The general interpretation of events pre- 
sented here is permeated by a sense of out- 
raged indignation against America and Britain 
for not giving Badoglio more support. Far from 
beinggrateful for Allied help in liberating Italy 
from fascism, the nuthor insists that they 
should have helped much more. In particular 
she blames English imperialism for a "pro- 
found hatred" of Italy. Where Badoglio is in- 
variably called sensible and far-sighted, the 
British arc condemned by what she calls the 
verdict of history for their many errors, for 
inadequate military preparation, muddied 
thinking about policy, and unwillingness to 
admit that Badoglio knew more than they did 
about military strategy. She is no doubt correct 
in saying that British policy during these 
dramatic and crowded months was too tenta- 
tive,^ but this is put down to foolishness and 
ill-will, with no realization of the difficulties 
where every step had to be first cleared with 
Washington and the joint Allied command in 
Algiers. Ellwood makes some valid criticisms 
of whal might have been done better, but 
Vailati's tirade is wide of the mark. She is 
gullible enough to believe that the British were 
determined to punish Italy by annexing Sardi- 
nia arid Sicily, giving Piedmont arid Genoa to 
France, and southern Italy to Greece. 

Such a book would not be worth serious 
discussion were it not for the perpetuation of 
other myths that, being repeated from book to 


inning of the end 


David Hunt 

'• Wlf-UAM JACKSON *nd T. p, C^LEAVE 
f The Mediterranean and Middle East . 

1 -Volume Six, Part Two: June to October 1944 
. 537pp. HMSQ-i £63. 
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orders is not to be measured merely by the 
occupation of Rome. The real measure is that 
his strategic genius, aided by deception ,iin- 
fiicted such losses on bis opponents that a 
further eight divisions had to be sent to pre- 
serve the German front from collapsing; The 1 
object of ; the Italian campaign had: been 
.achieved. To demonstrate this, and being de- 
termined to keep Italy a secondary (heatre. the 
Allied Oombhled Chiefs of Staff matched ithe 
Gennah rcinforcement by transfeitrihg rayed 
divisions^ France. lit then'prpved impossible 
tpcarppteio in that yearthe final destruction of 
the enemy in Italy. .. . v . . 
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book, are rapidly becoming accepted facts 
about Italy's withdrawal from the war. The 
author thus blames the Anglo-American 
alliance and not Badoglio for the tragic delay of 
six weeks between the fall of Mussolini and the 
armistice of September 1943, a delay which 
allowed the Germans to take over much of the 
country. She then criticizes London for the 
slowness of the Allied military campaign in 
Italy, without taking into account that the ori- 
ginal design was for a holding operation to 
attract German forces into Italy and away from 
the main Normandy landing: the primary 
objective was to win not the whole peninsula 
but the port of Naples and the airfields near 
Foggia. Another of her criticisms is of the 
Allied reluctance to trust Badoglio which pre- 
vented him being given advance knowledge of 
Eisenhower's invasion plans; but she omits to 
note that he continued to reassure the Ger- 
mans on his word of honour as a soldier that he 
remained a loyal ally of Hitler, and in fact 
repeated this assurance early in September. 

On another more controversial point she dis- 
misses without argument the evidence of those 
Italian generals and politicians who thought 
that Italy should have realistically admitted 
defent at once after July 25 and denounced the 
German alliance. She states as a fact that the 
Western Allies broke formal promises to 
Badoglio that they would give him two weeks’ 
notice before any invasion and would then land 
with at least fifteen divisions near Rome; 
whereas these alleged promises are pure fic- 
tion. Subsequently Badoglio claimed that he 
had of course known that the limited range of 
air cover meant that any Allied landing would 
have to be in southern Italy, but at the time he 
was so removed from reality that he begged 
Eisenhower to choose beaches hundreds of 
miles to the north, even mentioning the north- 
ern Adriatic and the gulf of Spezia. Logistics 
were evidently not his strong point. 

These fabrications and fantasies were de- 
signed as excuses to explain why Badoglio gave 
no practical help when, on September 8 at 
Salerno, the Allies made their first landing on 
the mainland of Europe. Excuses were badly 
needed, because on September 3 he had secret- 
ly signed an armistice that promised to give 
Eisenhower active assistance. By September 6 
he also knew that the invasion fleet was at sea, 
yet nothing was done to prepare for it. In fact, 
despite his signed undertaking on September 
3, it now seems that he at no time intended to 
do anything except wait to see if the invaders 
could defeat the Germans on their own. One 
further excuse that he invented, and which 
Vailati accepts without question, was that the 
Allies had formally undertaken not to attack 
before September 12, and then deceived him 
by changing the date so that he had no time to 
prepare. But no such promise was given, nor 
was any mention ever made of September 12 or 
any other date. Clearly he wanted a plausible 
reason for remaining on the sidelines, even 
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deed theirprepared "Gothic Line”, but the last 
: ridges of the Apennines and the water-courses 
of the Rpmagna. It is true that this irrational 
front caused a severe disproportionate drain 
on German resources, but Alexander's armies 
Were resected to their containing role instead ’ 
of ni&kliig the spectacular advances that 
Churchill at least had hoped for. 

The invasion of southern France fof whose . 
sake the brakes had been applied in Italy was a - 
failure. Instead of reducing the numbers facing 
Eisenhower It increased them by sending the . 
German garrisons - there in : precipitate with-. ' 
draWal to reinforce the German, western front - 
al Its momerft of greatest peril, Even the con- J 
sola iron prizg t he acqulsiliq'h'of Marseilles' Is 
shown by Genera I -Jackson’s statistics of Its use 
Id have Metf of jittle consequence, 

- ' Th?. attack bii tjie northern Apennines, the 
last line the GermanS could hoId before'giving 
. 9p ajlputthe extreme nOrthteaStof Italy; iwas a 
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though he could have done a great deal to help 
by merely erecting road-blocks and threaten- 
ing German lines of communication. Woi* 
still, he gravely imperilled the Salerno landing 
by begging Eisenhower to switch the one avail- 
able airborne division away from Salerno for 
an alternative diversionary landing near 
Rome; and then at the last moment, when the 
planes were taking off, asked for the operation 
to be cancelled when it was too late for this 
vitally important unit to be switched back again 
to assist in one of the most perilous operations 
of the whole war. 

Whatever may' have been the truth about 
Caporetto, Badoglio was without doubt direct- 
ly responsible for the greatest disaster in Italian 
military history when, on September 9, 1943, 
he hurriedly abandoned Rome with a hundred 
senior generals and staff officers, leaving no 
proper command structure but only verbal and 
ambiguous instructions for the army to take no 
initiative of any kind against German forces in 
the area; with the result that a million men 
either disappeared into the maquls or were 
taken as prisoners to Germany. His civilian 
ministers were not informed that he was leav- 
ing Rome, and Vailati says this was because 
they could not be found, whereas in fact they 
were waiting by their telephones, so his silence 
must have been deliberate. Even odder, evi- 
dence has now been produced to suggest that 
the Italian soldiers round Rome could have 
fought with good prospects of success, and 
could certainly have delayed German re- 
inforcements being transferred southward to 
Salerno. Instead, the Italian army was left 
leaderless and formally forbidden to attack any 
German positions. Badoglio had said a few 
hours earlier that Rome could and would be 
defended, but evidently, whether by accident 
or deliberately, he omitted to make any of the 
contingency plans that such a defence would 
have required. He preferred to blame the 
Allied commanders for not sending the air- 
borne division to help in defending Rome, 
forgetting that he had just asked for that opera- 
tion to be cancelled. About this whole episode 
Vailati, perhaps understandably, maintains a 
discreet silence. 

Five days later, once he had reached the 
safety of Bari in the south, Badoglio gave a. 
public explanation of his conduct that once 
again she foils to notice. “Once we had signed 
the armistice, it was my intention that the army 
should lay down its arms and abstain from any 
act of hostility against either side.” This oae 
phrase is enough to invalidate the main theme 
of this book. It may also help to explain why 
Mussolini, still Badoglio’s prisoner, was not 
taken to Bari but was left where the Germans 
could rescue him a few days later. An even 
crueller and more repellent version of fascism 
was now restored to power in Romo, and the 
disastrous civil war that ensued was not 
least result of these tragic miscalculations in 
September 1943. 
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alongside Mark Clark for fear that the f° n ‘ , 
queror of Rome might once more hog t he lime* ■■ 

• light; he wanted a separate victory of his own. 
He- managed -to persuade Alexander that bo, 

good would come of forcing him to conform to - 
1 a plan that he had no heart for. General Jack* :■ < 
son thinks Alexander should have replaced 
.him. That too would have caused delay; and ; 
hny argument ‘based on assuming decent;', 
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The style of an age 


Thirty-three 


Rupert Christiansen 


JULIAN RUSHTON 
Classical Music 

192pp. Thames and Hudson. £12.95. 

0500013896 

ARNOLD WHITT ALL 

Romantic Music: A concise history from 

Schubert to Sibelius 

192 pp. Thames and Hudson. £12.50. 

0500014019 


Describing the effect of music in words is a 
perennial and insoluble problem - doubly so 
when the writer is deprived of recourse to any 
academic or technical discussion or even the 
imagery of textual examples. Thames and 
Hudson’s editorial decision to knock away 
both these crutches, in deference to that con- 
stant feature of every hopeful publisher’s cata- 
logue, “the general reader without specialized 
knowledge”, is certainly disabling to their brief 
volumes on the history of music; and for the 
books’ other targeted market - “students of 
music from A level through to graduation" - 
Wilfrid Mellers’s volumes in the Man and his 
Music series (1962) will remain more grittily 
instructive. 

Nevertheless, Julian Rushton’s Classical 
Music and Arnold WhittalFs Romantic Music 
have much to recommend them. Both keep 
smartly up to date with modern musicology 
(even if its implications have to be drastically 
simplified), are written with confidence and 
personality, and stand a couple of cuts above 
the bland vade-mecum. Both present, in other 
words, something approaching an interpreta- 
tion of a recognizable artistic era, not just an 
illustrated romp through the lives and loves of 
the great composers. 

Classical Music broadly follows the Charles 
Rosen line on matters of form, but also makes 
some sharp initial poi nts of its own , such as that 
“in the late eighteenth century, For the first 
time in the Christian era, secular music com- 
pletely outstrips sacred music in importance". 
It is a strength of the book that it develops such 
statements and does more than make polite 
gestures towards putting music into "its full 
social and cultural context". It also gives the 
changes in instrument technology their proper 
weight as catalytic factors in composition; is 
notably lucid on. the opera serin tradition and 
its variants; and strays tantalizingly into less 
familiar areas such as Italian sacred music and 
French Revolutionary opera. 


Where Rushton falls short is in the more 
intangible matter of poetic imagination: de- 
nied his crutches, he has to fall back on cliches 
- “a floating melody over gentle pulsations 
which takes us near to heaven” - when it comes 
to describing sounds in words. Given the stron- 
ger pictorial content of Romantic music, it is 
perhaps unsurprising that Whittall’s volume 
comes off more vividly in this respect. 

However, Whittall has n harder job demar- 
cating Romanticism - let alone defining the 
nature of the beast - as distinct from the 
nineteenth century. Rushton has the evolution 
of sonata form to give his “classical" premiss 
coherence, but Whittall enn’t make the col- 
lapse of tonality stick as a structuring arch with 
the same conviction and his book is particularly 
evasive about communicating the harmonic in- 
novations of Berlioz, Chopin and Wagner 
(Tristan is scarcely mentioned) and the de- 
velopment of symphonic orchestration. To- 
wards the end of the century, Whittall seems to 
lose focus altogether. French music washes 


past in a great river nf names, few of them 
gelling more than n few lines. Elgar and 
Skriabin- both surely cruces hi the late stage of 
the story- nrc perfunctorily dealt with; and the 
rise of bullet music is inadequately acknow- 
ledged. 

Still, WhittalFs brief is it daunting one, ami 
there is much else that is deftly handled: the 
seminal work of Weber and Spohr; a perspec- 
tive on Donizetti, leaning heavily on William 
Ashbrook’s recent monograph on the compos- 
er; a firm outline of Liszt’s career and influ- 
ence; and a noble peroration to u genius still 
under-apprcciutcd in this country. I lugo Wolf. 

Yet it is hard not to feel overall that the 
enterprise (Paul Griffiths’s Modern Music 
being an earlier companion volume) is pitched 
just too low and cautious for the readership it 
claims to he addressing. Why du publishers and 
writers puddle so timidly when it comes to the 
wuters of music history'.’ Where is (he Peter 
Conrad of the genre, ready to risk combat, 
make connections and rhapsodize? 


lessons in 
composition 


Denis Matthews 


WILLIAM KINDERMAN 
Beethoven’s DIohelH Variations 
220pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 
0193153238 



Maria Callouts Laiy Macbeth in VsrdfsMsMatLaSrala. Mila,,. 1932; OaMA Loss,; 
Caiias: As they saw her (264pp, with 70 black-and-white phota&raphs. Robson. £14.95. 086051 4110 1. 


Verbal engagements 


Denis Stevens 


garytomlinson 

Monteverdi and the End of the Renaissance 
280pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £35. 
0193151510 


After music, poetry was Monteverdi’s most 
constant companion throughout his adult life. 

It whs a relationship by no rpeans devoid of 
.difficulties* but in cases of doubt the composer 
would not:Hesitate to modify his chosen text, •. 
whether madrigalian or operatic. Like Richard 
Strauss; he felt himself master of the situation, 
especially in such matters as improvement, 
allusion,: or ruthless cutting, Some of these 
issues; placed against a background of poetry, 
music and general cultural history, are dis- 
puted in Gary Tomlinson’s book with skill and : 

Nght, ■ 

The author’s principal him is to examine the . 
poetry in ihe light of Monteverdi’s nine books 
of madrigals^ certain works of slighter stature. 

‘ few operas that have come down to us. 
yerses are qtioted extensively, always with 
Irapstatioris, and musical illustrations are 
generous. The hjipd d! the musician should be 
teoteclearly revealed to us through thegc liter- 
^dUcusslqns^nd analyte}'- They are nothing 
:» f npi' tbprbugji , but the approach is highly , 
telectiV6: the reader may fail to discover nis. 
favourit^niatirigal' foxL . ■ ■ ; . 

V however, find the. book. constantly 

of: the ; doctoral dissertation ~ from 
Sprang. The candidate is all too clearly . 
J making a .grand Impression 

now succeeded by .‘the cpg-i ,! 


“syntactic parallelisms embracing semantic 
oppositions’’, “plodding hypotaxis", “excited 
chiasmus" and “paralactic invocation". Bui it 
may be harder For them to follow a line of 
thought obscured by a blackboard analysis and 
couched in for from elegant prose. 

Although Tomlinson’s published articles 
show that he possesses the ability to coimnuiu- 
cate with clarity and immediacy, thesequalides 
are much less evident here. He never gives us 
the impression that the sound of music rings in 
his ears, or that it might enchant us too. even 1 4 
we lack his easy access to the complete works 
of Monteverdi. Giaches de Wert and their 
many contemporaries. All we are left with is a 
blow-by-blow, analysis of notational symbols, 
which can no more evoke the music than a map 
can conjure up an exquisite mountain panor- 
ama, or a pian bring to life an Imposing edifice 
stamped with the personality of its architect. 
It Is of course true that the more imaginative 
and musical readers may derive some help 
from the examples, but these are rarely Cued 
into the discussions, as in the case of the ue 
Wert extracts, reproduced on pages 62-3 but 
requiring the. exegesis printed on a previous 
page. AH five come from an edition to which 

acknowledgement is! made m. «/«<*> and in 
qulntupiicate, when wliot we reallv need w a 
remi nderofwhftt this is all aboul.TTiealleged 
Irtibortanco of the “circle of fifths business 
pales before Ihe real Issue of how ihe poetry fils 
ihe music, yet this Is constantly clouded by 
barfing which, hides [the rhythmic subtle^ of 
■ ihe hemiola (? x .3 v, 3 * 2) in examples 10, li 

^tefor the 1 chqrd-pr^Msion^hy 


as Encina’s “Una safiosa porfia” from the Can- 
cionero del Palacio. If the search for influences 
looms large in an author's conscience, he, 
should Look far and wide, Verona and its musi- 
cians provide the key to Monteverdi’s first 
book, and in “Sfogavn con le stelle" (from 
Book Four) the root of the matter lies buried 
not in sacred music, but in the advocacy, as 
early as. 1598, of falsobordone as a viable 
method for performing stage music; Angelo 
IngCgneri and Ferrara, rather than Rinucdni 
and Florence. 

It would have been helpful in understanding 
musico-poelical inter-reactions hnd we been 
vouchsafed hi least a fleeting account of Ihe 
grouped madrigals, those on an almost sym- 
phonic scale, 1 such os “Vattene pur, cruder 
(based on an episode from Tasso’s Gernsa- 
lemme liberata), and “Ch’io t’uml”, from 
Giiarini’a Pastor pda. The minioturism of maii- 
rigalian essays has always received due hom- 
age, yet the larger scale and scope of epic wri- 
ting also deserve consideration. 

The strength of .tfiis book resides in its de- 
1 tailed treatment of the major poets, especially 
Guarini and; Marini; and die cffccls they hud 
on Monteverdi's sense of voca! style in all its 
variety and splendour. It was Ihelr imagination 
that sparked his own, their sensitive and bril- 
liant play on words that persuaded him t6 en- 
large hnrmoftiennd contrapuntal vocubulary at 
a time when it might have become Stultified 
and unresponsive They were 1 fortunate In hay* 
fog Morttcvardi as ; their musical spokesmaij, 
and he was ifo primely lucky to have been pble 
' to draw on duch a wealth of elegapt verse with 


which 16 launch his Incomparable, flights of 
iifonifite Virtuosity* : r ' : \ 


William Kindcrnian's monograph - the second 
in u new series of Studies in Musical Genesis 
and Structure - has a twofold purpose: to sur- 
vey the latest research into the creation of 
Beethoven's greatest set of variations, and so 
to underline and illumine the form and range of 
character of the work itscir. 

The general background is well known: 
Beethoven, having rejected the idea of con- 
tributing to a symposium of variations on Di- 
ahelli's waltz, wrote a complete set himself; it 
was Imiled by Diabelli us a worthy successor to 
Bach’s “Goldberg" Variations. Analysts like 
Knrl Geiringer who sought to align the struc- 
ture of the two works are now, however, 
proved “outrageously unsatisfactory": the 

asymmetry of Beethoven's plan, culminating 
in the profundities of the last five variations, is 
demonstrated by Dr Kmderuum with special 
reference to the sketches. These fall into two 
groups. Although Schindler reported that 
Beethoven had scorned the text ns “a cobbler’s 
patch", Di ahelli's mundane waltz with its 
nicchanie.d sequences was, as Tuvey re- 
marked. full of "solid musical facts", all of 
which proved :m endless resource for the late* 
peril hI Beethoven’s invention and imagi na- 
tion. Tli is is apparent from the grandiose first 
variation, which seems to set the scale of the 
undertaking - although we now learn that it 
was inserted at a later stage. Much more about 
the ordeT of events may be gleaned from the 
sketches. Their scattering and varied location 
were, however, obstacles for earlier scholars 
and the pioneer Gustav Noueholuu may be 
forgiven for assuming that most of the work 
dated from 1822, when Beethoven resumed it 
after a gap of three years. It appears that the 
1819 sketches were far more extensive and the 
author draws on the recent researches by 
Sieghard Brandenburg and Robert Winter. 

Kindcrman’s earlier chapters concentrate on 
the sketches and their provenance, and his 
later tabulation and transcription of the ma- 
terial. running to nearly eighty pages of music- 
type, is extremely valuable. Some of his other 
music examples are, however, awkwardly 
placed in the text and it isa pity that there is not 
clear labelling throughout. In view of the high 
scholarship involved there are loo many 
missed accidentals in quotations from the 
finished work - and one vital missing key- 
signature (ex 59). The extent of Beethoven’s 
initial work, covering two-thirds of the varia- 
tions, is, however, admirably clarified. When 
he returned to it in 1822 he added variations 1, 

2 and 15 and greatly expanded the later stages, 
the minor-key variations, the fugue and its 
ethereal aftermath. There were to be cross- 
currents with the intervening Op ill sonata, 
whose Arietta $eemed to adopt the opening 
contours of the waltz and in turn tent material . 
to the coda of the Diabelli set, a point illus- 
trated twice with music exomples. 

In discussing Beethoven's compositional 
style the author goes on to analyse the indi- 
vidual variations, challenging the. accepted 
groupings and adapting a convincing threefold 
division, viewing the last .nine variations as a 
gradual “consol idotion and transflguratiou". 
He also devotes a chapter w the recurring ele- 
> merit of parody, most obvious in the famous 
I Don Gio\tmni quotation. Was this Bcelh- 
s ; qven> hint that like Lcporcllo he was wearing 
i .himself out night und day over the task? Dr 
• . Kinder man secs more subtle innuendoes here , 

- . referring to Luporello's ironic detachment, 

1 capacity for disguise, and criticn) but faithful 
i • allegiance' to liis master. Beethoven’s uller 

- giance to Diabelli’s waltz did not prevent him 

, ' from giving it Urirty'Uuee lessons in the art, of 
e composition -and especially in the matter 6F 
ft f sequences. The processes arc excpllehtly ra- 
il : viewed In .this new addition to Beethoven. 
! ■> ■ scholarship. - ‘ ■■■ . -i -• * 
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Back in its curliest days, thirty years ago, the 
film festival at Taormina and Messina was a 
whistle-stop on the international glamour cir- 
cuit. In 1958, for instance, there were Marlon 
Brando, Charles Laughton, Anna Magnani, 

Vittorio de Sica and (almost ) Marilyn Monroe, 
who was awarded a "Donatello’s David", but 
didn’t arrive to collect it. The. drift* vita set 
from Rome went on vacation there, drifting 
snobbily south to primitive Sicily. Someone 
staged a strip-tease in the Greek theatre; inuny 
others fell fully-dressed into swimming pools. 

A bit later Richard Burton and/or Peter 
O’Toole got very drunk there. The mythology 
of celluloid nourished and gave birth to its own 
strange Local flora and fauna - like the tiny, 
white-bearded Barone Lu Lumia (seldom 
glimpsed at other times, mainly famous for the 
house-warming pnrty he staged Tor his 
mausoleum) who paraded the Cor.so ogling the 
starlets, with his raven on his shoulder. 

All was ns it should be. Bill then enme 1968: 
after n battle (and n lot of seminars) (he festival 
wns dcglamoriicd and dragged into cultural 
politics, with u new competitive section (inau- 
gurated in 1971) based in Taurintna and fur 
films reflecting "new expressive (cadencies 
(new authors, new schools, countries with less 
frequent international programming)" as the 
current rule-hook has it. The old pagan deities 
of the box-office have never gone away, 
though. More n matter of "the devil sprinkling 
himself with holy water", according to the Cor- 
riere della Sent. And the result is that nowa- 
days, as the artistic directors Sandro Anastnsi 
and Mario Natulc cheerfully udmil, it’s a thor- 
oughly schizophrenic carnival: "the cinema has 
two souls, it lives oil contradictions, and we go 
forward on two paths that arc almost always 
divergent . . Two seems ralhcr an under- 
statement. One “soul’’, certainly, resides in the 
competition; another in the elaborate retro- 
spectives (Joseph Losey in 1984, Roger Car- 
man in 1985, Brian de Palma in 1986. this year 
the Australian “lost wave") which have be- 
come a distinctive feature of Taormina and 
Messina: another, a lot less certainly, in the 
“American Film Week" (five years old in this 
form, but unmistakably the old devil in a new 
guise). 

Perhaps Taormina's own exotic topography, 
suspended on its cliff, looking across to Etna, is 
responsible for the metaphysical tinge to the 
analogies. This year they sprang to mind with 
dreadful ease because the days of (he Festival 
(July .16-25) coincided with the lethal heat- 

Russian writers in Edinburgh 


wave. Little Etnas threatened all around, fires 
crackled in the grass, cacti roasted on the road- 
sides and cinemas turned to ovens. Money 
burned too: the 1987 Festival cost 1.2 billion 
lire (around £600,000), 200 million of which 
came from the Italian central government, and 
the rest from the Sicilian Region, the Province 
of Messina, and the tiny city of Taormina itself. 
Staying on the international map is expensive. 

What the money goes on is securing the 
films, the stars, the media coverage and the 
international jury, which included this year the 
Russian director Nikita Mikhailov, the Sene- 
galese director Safy Faye, Rossano Brazzi (a 
gallant reminder of the old carefree days, with 
his poodle in a shopping bag), director Werner 
Schrocter from West Germany, and from Bri- 
tain Angela Carter who (the press noted with 
interest) arrived wearing a baseball cap and a 
long skirt (“late feminist", they hazarded). The 
sixteen films in the competition (some of them 
perhaps in the event not quite so colourful or 
classy as the judges) came from Australia, New 
Zen land, Japan, Africa and Western and East- 
ern Europe. One even came from the USA 
( China Girl , by Driller Killer director Abel 
Ferrara), but there was an unmistakable air of 
“otherness" about them (partly to do with 
•some tiny budgets) and the contrast with the 
American Film Week offerings (which in- 
cluded the new James Bond) was as para- 
digmatic as any metaphysician could wish. 

Thus, the opcningdny saw Ngatl (The Tribe) 
by New Zealand director Barry Barclay, him- 
self part-Maori - a pastoral and lyrical film 
about roots - juxtaposed with John McTier- 
nan’s Predator, with Arnold Schwarzenegger 
confronting the Other in the form of an alien 
presence in the South American jungle. Ngatl ' s 
Maori star, Wi Kuki Kaa (a veteran of Mutiny 
on the Bounty), rubbed in the contrast by 
greeting the assembled spectators with a tradi- 
tional pantheistic salute “from my mountains 
to your mountains, from my river to your river, 
from my ancestors to your ancestors . . 
Meanwhile, the American film-makers put out 
the odd tentacle from the other side of the 
divide. Director Susan Seidelman, who 
“moulded" Madonna in Desperately Seeking 
Susan, wittily disappointed expectations with 
Making Mr Right, and its innocent android 
hero. And 77ie Living Daylights (all $35 mil- 
lion of it) was represented in the flesh (to the 
enormous disappointment of the photo- 
graphers, who’d been looking forward to a 
bevy of Bond girls) by Art Malik (an Afghan 
freedom fighter in the film). However, once 
again, (he programme produced a savage con- 
trast, with Yam Daabo (The Choice), made for 
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. One of the main features of this year’s Edin- 
burgh. Festival will be a series of concerts, 
plays, puppet shows and exhibitions from the 
Soviet Union; mostly this will be concentrated 
in the first week, from August 9 to August 15. 
The star attraction no doubt is the Gorky 
Theatre of Leningrad, with two productions by 
the u renowned ; ■ Georgy Tovstonogov, 
Chekhov’s Uncle Yanya and the 1975 adapia- 
; lion Of Tolstoy’s fierce story of a horse, KhoU 
stonier, with Evgeny Lebedev in the title role. 

. Alongside these mote spectacular events 
(there will also fee a troupe of dancers and 
singers from the far Worth) wo are promised 
several appearances by Soviet write r». mainly 
poets, reading tbeir work in Russian with 
Rccorophnyfngtfunslationsj 
Topof the bill, perhaps inevitably, is Evgeny 
Yevtushenko, who. will Iks, doing two readings 
iii the King’s Theatre Friday. August 14, 
^Therp Win also be readings by Nigfcl Hawthorn . 
of Antonia W. Souls’* translations of'Ycv- 1 ='. 
i iifcheriko's v^rst anda nouitd table oHcqnfer- 
Voftcc in which ' Y$v|ii tfienlcd ; will take pi&tt . : 
alongside TovstqrtOf^Y % 

lower Mte'iity' ycawtity* jdoce Yev^^henljo bnd : .> 
Voznesensky fiira( ; clccla^ed ^djtcrn- audi- ;. , 
pnccs wi) h t heir ! irgtyyc forged and politically . 
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translated as Wild Berries: Nqw in his mid- 
fifties, he has been greatly honoured in his own 
country, where bis two-volume Selected Poems 
of 1975 has recently been followed by a big 
three-volume Collected Poems. 

The other literary visitor who is relatively 
well-known in the West is Fnzil Iskander, a 
native of the Black Sea republic of Abhkhazia, 
who may be considered as a representative of 
(lie many Soviet writers pf non-Russian origin 
who how write in Russian. Iskander has writ- 
ten poems, but is best known for his humorous, 
good-tempered but sharp-eyed tales and 
novels, mostly set in hiS native land; At least 
two of these have btrtn published in English; in 
particular Sandro frop] Chegeih,'whkh was re- 
cently, published by.Penfcqlni ■ 1 

. .The other .three ywftcrs, all of them poets, 
have ;so far not fxjon tnuch translated into 
English, if at. all. Two of them arc virtually 
unkpdwn here, the young poet Gennady Kros- 
tifkov, Bujhor of Wo small; volumes of vor*e 
nnd editor Of n poetry review, and Vitaly Koro- 
t|eli r who. writes in Ukrainian and is on the 
editqriaj board 0 f fit? .popular weekly Ogony’ 
hovyevar, is probnbly 
Oleg C^rikhOntse v. hp interesiirig aiid highly 
regdrdfd pridt M b K sttOng lyricpl arid rhythm 
mjcklgift.-ApnHfrorii Yivtushatikq,' these writ 
fern will h? grouped into two programmes each 
of Whlcb>i!|.b 1 egivbrt twfee between August ll ' 
■ * mcjjst (yjj rt' ^Qaoili a*s HeilF>. - 

lllalscl -be:; laktpt'part; - 
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around £60,000 by Idrissa Ouerdraogo from 
Burkina Faso - a “resettlement” film with the 
shape of a folk-tale, and a happy ending, which 
carried, lie said, "a message for the West, 
which goes on believing, wrongly, that African 
peoples are only famished hordes, passively 
waiting for help”. 

Already, the competition had become some- 
thing of an African event, not only because of 
the heat, but because two other films - La Vie 
est Belle, a musical by Benoit Lamy set in Zaire 
and Saturday Night at the Palace from South 
Africa, based on Paul Slabolepsky’s anti-apar- 
theid play by director Robert Davies - had 
caught the critics’ attention. Africa had be- 
come, suddenly, what Australia was in the 
mid-1970s, when the Taormina jury had, with 
remarkable prescience, given first prizes to 
Ken Hannam’s Sunday Too Far Away (1975) 
and Peter Weir’s Picnic at Hanging Rock 
(1976). It’s sometimes claimed that Taormina 
“discovered” Australia all by itself. Certainly, 
there was a particular appropriateness about 
the scholarly retrospective, L’Ultima Onda 
{The Last Wave, named after Peter Weir’s 1977 
film, and the 1980 book by David Stratton, 
director of the Sydney Festival). And though 
the many films involved were crowded into the 
interstices of the other events in Taormina, at 
lensl ten of them (including Fred Schepisi’s The 
Chant of Jimmie Blacksmith and Ian Pringle’s 
Wrong World) will be touring major Italian 
cities North and South during the rest of the 
year. IPs the most concentrated span of atten- 
tion yet given in Europe to the new Australian 
cinema, and is accompanied by a book-cum- 
catalogue {L’Ultima Onda edited by Filippo 
D’Angelo and Carmela Marabello. Florence: 
La Cnsa Usher. Lire 28,000), which pays 
learned homage to the new antipodean spaces 
so teasingly like - and yet so unlike - those of 
Hollywood’s West. But will African cinema 
ever achieve anything like the same currency in 
Europe, or the States7 Yam Daabo, it’s true, is 
due for a Parisian release; however, Wi Kuki 
Kaa sounded a note of scepticism about Afri- 
can/Australian analogies: from the New Zea- 
land point of view, he said, Australians look 
arrogant and expansionist. The very qualities 
the cintastes love — those spaces and far-away 
horizons - look to him like a sinister lack of 
proportion. 


And so to the climax of the Festival a Uw 
television spectacular from the Greek theatre 
with the Festival’s grandest guest star, Glenn 
Ford, and a host of lesser luminaries, plus com- 
ics nnd dancing girls and trailers for movies that 
had never been anywhere near any jury at all 
This was the moment the whole town had been 
waiting for, when it could see itself on tele- 
vision: and all at once the film world’s troubles 
and dreams and diplomatic incidents dissolved 
into the shadows, crushed by the infinitely 
more powerful empire of the small screen. The 
show was by common consent infernally bad, 
and the prize-giving ceremony was huddled 
through so late and so fast that the watching 
insomniacs at home would have had to be very 
wide awake indeed to grasp the details: a gol- 
den Charybdis (no Scylla, but then, still few 
women directors) to Ngati\ silver to Yarn 
Daabo, bronze to the Polish Zygfryd by 
Andrzej Domalik, with the gold mask of 
Polyphemus for best actor going to John Kani, 
the black hero of Saturday Night at the Palace. 
By this time many of the Taorminesi filling the 
stone benches had drifted away, sated with 
spectacle. Perhaps, given the outrageous (and 
messy) bad taste of the show, the Taormina 
organizers may be considering whether it’s 
worth paying the State network for this 314- 
hour advertisement. The Taormina Thealre 
Festival follows on almost immediately, to be 
followed in turn by “Music and Dance”, This 
year Shakespeare has pride of place (with 
Theatre Clwyd as the visiting English-language 
company, and a Misura per Misura by 
Jonathan Miller) alongside Goethe's Faust, in 
celebration of his 1787 Sicilian visit. And on 
August 8 the newly inaugurated “European 
Prize for Drama” will be presented (on televi- 
sion of course) “for the person (dramatist, 
director or actor) or institution that has done 
most in its work to influence public conscious- 
ness and international understanding". There 
will be a cash prize of 60,000 ECUs, and a 
handsome sculpture by Pietro Consagra. This 
jury has already given its unanimous verdict: 
that this “new and important prize” should go 
this time not to an individual, but to the 
Thd&tre du Soleil directed by Arianne 
Mnouchkine for having, in recent years, re- 
newed the language of the theatre, and given 
the actor's calling a new life and dignity. 
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Judith Chernalk's hew novel, Leah, is published next week, ' ! 

Rupert Christiansen’s Prima Donna was published in 1984. ' 

Associa ' eProfessor : ofPh i |o “P h y a t YaJe University, and the editor of AW 

p5bl W 0 ///«raO- win be = 

Lanwter* 8mOSt !* Cenl botk * 8 TheAmetlcan Revolution, 1986. He is Reader in History at the Univenityof 

Robert Hewtaon’s The Heritage Industry: Britain in a climate of decline will be published in October. 

Sir David Hunt served In Crete in May 1941. His books include Footprints in Cyprus, 1982. : 

Gabriel JojJpovtd’s most recent novel, Contre-Jour , 1986, was short-iisted forthe Whitbread Prize. 

Peter Kemp's H. O. Welh and the Culminating Ape was published in 1982-, 

88 £*f 3 Sh^^ ■ 

Lachlan Hackinnon’s poems appcaredln/*^C/ia//oPof4s, 1986, 

Denis Mack Smith’s The Making of Italy, 1796-1866, find published in 1968, will be reissued shortly. ' : ■; 

Denis Matthews'sbooks include UrMuIot Musidohs Beethoven, 19S5- He is a concert pianist 
Roger MeUwn’s Power and Faction fp Louis X’lV’s France will be published later this year/. 

A. W. Moore is a Junior Research, Fellow in Philosophy at King’s College, Cambridge. , . 1 

Roger Nichols is (he author of 1975.- . • , ; 

1 jM! UrCrin PhiJoSO P h * ^University College London. Hia Hegel's Dialectic and its Critids* ‘.'n 
; k ,t n ,, i»a lecturer lit English aad American Studies at the University of East Anglia ’ 1 H 1 
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A Threat to Latin 

Sir, - Readers of the TLS will need no 
reminding of the influence of the school 
curriculum upon a society’s cultural and intel- 
lectual aspirations. Consequently, we should 
like to draw the attention of your readers to the 
implications of the educational reforms which 
the Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, Kenneth Baker, plans shortly to 
impose on all state schools in England and 
Wales. The centrepiece of these reform's is the 
“core curriculum” which, it is proposed, will 
take up 80-90 per cent of the timetable in 
years 1-3 of secondary school (children aged 
11-14). 

Clearly there will be very serious implica- 
tions indeed for subjects outlawed from the 
“core” at this critical stage of a child's 
education, since there will be so few periods a 
week left for every other kind of activity. 
Hence our concern. We are classicists and Mr 
Baker proposes to debar Latin as an “allow- 
able" subject under the languages slot of the 
“core curriculum” at this stage. 

The consequence of this proposal will be 
effectively to end the study of Latin in the 
20-25 per cent of our state schools which 
currently teach it (that figure is an informed 
guess: even the Department of Education and 
Science does not know what it is). Of course, 
some schools may choose to devote the little 
space left on the timetable in years 1-3 to 
classical subjects, but with so many other 
important subjects competing for space, it 
seems unlikely. Again, there will be a few state 
broom-cupboards here and there where able 
linguists begin Latin in year 4 and sit a public 
examination in it at year 5, or scramble through 
it in the sixth form. But for, say, 95 per cent of 
state schools the economics of the situation will 
never permit them to maintain a Latinist to 
deal with such small numbers. When the 
subject has disappeared from our state schools, 
the pressure to phase it out of the private sector 
will increase, and that pressure will inevitably 
spread to universities. Once Latin (and Greek) 
is gone, there will be no recall. It will be gone 
for good. 

The knock-on effect for the study of humani- 
ties in particular, and for the depth, breadth 
and richness of our cultural and intellectual life 
in general, will be serious and lasting. It is not 
Wng sensationalist to suggest that, if these 
proposals become law, in twenty-five years’ 
time it will only be with the greatest difficulty 
that a young British scholar will be able to 
make any contribution at all, let alone a 
worthwhile one, to the study of much of the 
language, literature and culture of Britain and 
Europe from lOOOBC to the nineteenth century. 
For a government which puts “freedom" and 
"choice" at the top of its political agenda, the 
effective outlawing of the classical languages 
from our schools will be a superbly hypocritical 
^Chievement, especially at a time when some 
6.500 undergraduates are studying classics In 
one form of another at opr universities (more 
than was the case fifteen years ago). 

The Government may, of ; course, have 
ngorous evidence "demonstrating that the 
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everybody .gpi down pff frts stilts: 




pessimistic scenario we palm will not, in fact, 
occur. If it does, we should like to see it. If it 
does not, we suggest it should gather it before 
these proposals go any further. As it is, it gives 
the impression of proceeding along its chosen 
lines out of ignorance, though some will sec it 
as prejudice or malice. But our plea is one of 
devastating modesty. Mr Baker should make 
Latin an allowable - not a compulsory, but an 
allowable - subject in years 1-3 of the “core 
curriculum” in secondary schools. Heavens, it 
seems little enough to ask. We urge those who 
feel as we do to write to the Secretary of State, 
DES, Elizabeth House. York Road, London 
SE1 7PH as soon as possible, and certainly 
before the closing date for comments, Septem- 
ber 30, 1987. 

P.V. JONES. 

Department of Classics, The University, Newcastle 
upon Tyne. 

A. J. SPOONER. 

Park View Comprehensive School, Chestor-le- 
Strect, Co Durham. 

Glory of the Garden? 

Sir,- Your review of the Florentine production 
of Purcell's Fairy Queen (Commentary, July 
24) brings to mind a plen for state assistance for 
the arts made by its anonymous adaptor front 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream in 
1692. He wrote: 

That a few private Persons should venture on so 
expensive a Work as an Opera, when none but 
Princes, or Stales exhibit 'em abroad, I hope is no 
Dishonour to our Nation: And I dare affirm if we hud 
half the encouragement in England, that they have in 
other Countries, you might in a short time have as 
good Dancers in England as they have in France, 
though I despair of ever having as good Voices 
among us, as they have in Italy. 

Mr Luce take note. 

Incidentally, Purcell’s opera was initially 
performed at the Dorset Garden Theatre, not 
at the nearby Covent Garden. 

HENRY MERRITT. 

21 Cyprus Road, Cambridge. 

Forgotten Form 

Sir, - As a Briton living in Canada, I was 
astonished at Ian Thomson’s lack of discri- 
mination, in his review of Prime Levi's 77ie 
Wrench (June 5), in mentioning, in one breath, 
the expressions “goofed off” and "gotten”, and 
labelling both as “(infelicitous) American- 
isms". 

British and Americans alike correctly say 
“forget-forgot-forgotten”. Americans equally 
correctly say “get-got-golten". No self- 
respecting American writer or translator would 
think of saying “I have got”, any more 
than a Briton would thlxik of saying “I have 
forgot". 

Whatever Mr Thomson’s views may be on 
the older and more correct form of the past 
participle, let him at least refrain from bracket- 
ing it with slang. 

WILLIAM STODDART. 

11450 Riverside Drive East, Windsor, Ontario, N8P 
1A4, Canada. 


henceforth nobody drank absinlhe with his black 
coffee; nobody went mud; nobody cammillcu 
suJdde; nobody joined the Catholic church; or if they 
■did I have forgotten. 

Competition No 337 

Winner: Paul Fletcher • 

Answers: 

1 MightySeainan.rhisishe 
Wasgreat by land as thou by sea. 

Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man. 

The greatest sailor since oif r world began . 

Alfred Tennyson, “Ode on the Dqqthof the 

. Duke of Wellington . 

2 “One arm, one peeper, yain as Pretty Poll, 

A meddler, tod, in foreign politics • 

And gave his heart In pawrt to a plaininoll . . 

Robert Graves, “18US 4 
'.I ' . • • . ' • .1 

3 Around his thtoat his ribbons, 1 

His high-hat on his head, | . 

Mates, in that tiddley uniform . . 

* He wasaireadydead- 
Hisflve of decorations ' ' 

' He rerriedon the flood, . . >:/ . 1 

The four ail made of silver ; >. 

\ Anddtie All ftikde of blopd. 1 / .0 . ■ ' 

' CharitaCausley.^c^nlihttiSta^.lKB.i .. 


'The Advancement of 
Science' 

Sir, - In his review of Ciurahl I [niton's The 
Advancement of Science, and Its Burdens (July 
17) Brian Pippurtl finds it hard to believe that 
Heisenberg could have lied nhout liis role in 
the German atomic bomb project. Neverthe- 
less, ns a British scientific intelligence officer 
remarked of him, Heisenberg had an extra- 
ordinary talent for glibly rationalizing to 
himself all kinds of notions and accepting them 
quickly as the truth. This applied hath to 
politics and, at least in the case of the uranium 
project, to science. 

As head of the project Heisenberg presented 
a secret report in December 1939 which makes 
it quite dear that he completely misunderstood 
the scientific principle of a uranium bomb. He 
worked un the basis (hut it would be a sort of 
exploding reactor, using U235, but based on 
the principle of a slow- neutron reaction. For 
such a bomb, however, the calculations re- 
quired several tons of U235 - clearly un 
impossible undertaking technologically for 
either Gcrmnny or any other power to achieve 
in the short term. It wus this fundamental 
scientific error, whidt 1 leisenherg never cor- 
rected during the rest of the war, that led him 
to recommend to Speer in 1942 ilmt work on 
the bomb be shelved in favour of the more 
feasible atomic reactor which required more 
realistic amounts of uranium and might be 
applied to submarine propulsion nmong other 
things. As Heisenberg himself admitted, lie 
never took n moral decision to suspend work 
on the bomb (although his colleague Carl- 
Fricdrich von Weizsitckcr continues to this day 
to pretend that such a decision was responsible 
for the failure of the project). It was only after 
he was stunned by the news of Hiroshima that 
Heisenberg worked over the whole problem 
anew and came up with the right (fast-neutron) 
principle and the right formula, which showed 
that only kilograms - and not ions - of U235 
were needed to make the bomb work. He then 
immediately rationalized the story so (hot, 
since he should have understood the bomb 
from the stnrt, he really had, nnd had been 
guilty only of a trivial lapse of mind. 

I find it puzzling that your reviewer should 
prefer to see Heisenberg (as he did himself) 
simply as a “patriotic German", rather (hap (in 
Samuel Goudsmit’s phrase) a person with 
“ideals. distorted by extreme nationalism''. 
Heisenberg voluntarily worked on Ihe atomic 
bomb project as its chief scientist throughout 
the war. He did so in the initial expectation that 
the project was feasible and thereafter in the 
knowledge that there could be a breakthrough. 
He was perfectly willing, therefore, to deliver 
an atomic bomb to Hitler. “Patriotism is not 
enough” to describe such a lack of the most 
elementary moral sense. 

PAUL LAWRENCE ROSE. 

Department of History, University of Haifa, Mount 
Carmel, Haifa, Israel. 

The Botticelli Cult 

Sir, - When Gaude Rawson, in his review- 
article on Yeats's second puberty (July 24), 

' turned to the subject of “the Botticelli cult” he 
had a sentence wfjich revived a childhood 
memory in me: 

Richard Aldington remembered in Death of a Hero 
some less austere manifestations or the fad. when 
one might sec q “girl at a party who looked like a, 
Botticelli": the kind of vulgar QuaUtoccntrism, one 
supposes, which Kermode reports both Horne and 
Warburg would have despised. 

The most vulgar manifestation of the fad 
mi^t Jiave occurred jn one of the early William 
books by Richmal Crompton, In this, wet 
Ethel acquires a wet suitor who likes to 
compare her to “a bottled cherry”. - or so lier 
brother huiieyes; 

RANDOLPH STOW. 

. 28 King’s Heud Street, Harwich, Essex. 

In the publication details preceding John 
Milan's review o( Eve Tflvur’s Scepticism, 
Satiety and the Eighteenth-Century Hovel (July 
24), the author's name; wns incorrectly printed 
as Eve Taylor/ Wtj apologlZe for the error, 
which was perpetuated |n (he List of Contents 
.and the Index of Books Received. 



Reason and Religion 

Essays in Philosophical 
Theology 

ANTHONY KENNY 

Dr Kenny's new book examines central 
ihoologlcal topics from n philosophical 
viewpoint. Tho subjects no examinos 
range from the naluro and existence of 
□od; grace, freedom and necessity to 
nbortion and the taking oi human life 
and church and stale in philosophy and 
history- 

192 pages, £17.50 (0 631 1626B 7) 

Trying to Make 
Sense 

PETER WINCH 

These essays consider a wide variety of 
interlocking topics concerning 
language, thought, aesthetics, 
metaphysics, ethics, psychology and 
cutLuraJ anthropology. All are strongly 
influenced by Peter Winch's reading of 
Wittgenstein, and the aim throughout 
is to elucidate the sense In these 
different areas of human thought and 
conduct. 

224 pages, £27.50 (O 631 1 5336 6) 

Agency and 
Necessity 

ANTONY FLEW and 
GODFREY VESEY 

This book takes the form of a dialogue 
between Flew and Vesey, both of 
whom agree about the reality of agency . 
and personal responsibility but 

defended. The development o7 the 
authors' dialogue is informed by an 
awareness of the contributions of 
philosophers from Plato and Aristotle to 
Wittgenstein and Strawson. 

Greet Debates 

192 pages, hardback £28.00 

(0831 145397) 

paperback £7.95 <0 831 14541 0) 

Conditionals 

FRANK JACKSON 

A principal purpose of conversation, of 
writing and reading, is to transfer 
Information and co effect modifications 
in the belief system of hearers and 
readers. This book argues that an 
understanding of the various ways in 
which this can happen leads to a simple 
and satisfying theory of conditionals. 
Philosophical Theory 
160 pages; £15.50 <0 631 14621 0) 

Reality and 
Representation 

DAVID PAPINEAU 

David Papinoau defends realism from a 
naturalistic perspective . Ha criticizes 
philosophers such as Hilary Putnam, 

' Michael Duramen and Donald Davidson; 
arguing that representation la a natural, 
biological phenomenon which needs to 
be analysed in teleolpgioal terms. 
Philosophical Theory 
284 pages. £25.00 (0631155171) 


Basil 

Blackwell 

108 Cowley Road, Oxford OX4 IJF 
Suite 1503. 432 Park Avenue South, 
Haw YorkNV 180161 
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John Butt 

MANUKLPUIG 

Mystery of the Hose Bouquet 

Donninr Warehouse 

Not the least of the qualities of Manuel Puig's 
output is its evenness. He is best known in the 
English-speaking world for Kiss of the Spieler 
Woman, of which the Dusli Theatre's version 
in 19K5 was much more memorable than the 
film. But his other books and plays all share a 
distinctive, rut her elusive quality; an ul trac- 
tive. faintly mischievous faith in human nature 
which occasionally teeters on the verge of sen- 
timentality but is usually pulled back in the 
nick of lime by a pungent joke. 

The new piny, of which this is the world 
premiere, in some ways recalls Kiss of the Spiel- 
er Woman. The two characters, an elderly dra- 
gon from the Buenos Aires aristocracy, n class 
infamous for its snobbery and insecurity, and 
her self- effacing and defeated private nurse arc 
also imprisoned, (his lime not in a prison cell 
hut in a private clinic; ami they also find them- 
selves locked in an elaborate power-struggle 
which leads in a quite unforeseen reversal of 
roles. The first part ends with an intriguing and 
impudent coup eft' ih filin’. And as mi often in 
Puig's work, in the process of trying to destroy 
one an other with lies and betrayals, the charac- 
ters discover a common humanity which de- 
feats their loneliness and relieves them from u 
burden of destructive illusions. 

'f ins is an intense, psychologically elaborate 
play which seems to fill the stage with different 
voices and characters, and calls forth the pow- 
ers of two fine actresses. Uremia Bruce is im- 
pressive as the disillusioned, vengeful and yet 
irrepressibly kindly widow, who has decided 
that her best years were thrown away on a 
conventional marriage and a philandering hus- 
band. but who slowly discovers through her 
nurse that her lutc-lifc bitterness is not entirely 
reasonable. Gemma Jones has the more diffi- 


cult part as the nurse. Pitiful but manipulative, 
she represents an alternative destiny which is 
both modern and in some ways enviable to an 
embittered Buenos Aires dowager; a spinstcr- 
isli life given up to a career, but nevertheless a 
life haunted by romanticized hankering after 
the conventions of marriage and children 
which defeated her patient. 

A stormy battle of wills ensues as each tries 
to establish her own defeatism as the only judg- 
ment that will fit the facts of her own biogra- 
phy. But slowly the two bring their feelings 
about the other into line with their feelings 
about themselves mid (hey are reluctantly 
drawn together ns they recognize u common 
bitterness ahout men. At which point, Puig's 
characteristic good nature takes over and they 
are made to sec (hut they did once in fact both 
win tile love of a man lull have been blinded to 
the fuct by clinging fantasies about marrnige 
and the “proper” fate of women. 

Puig has a passion for mediocre characters 
who tire regenerated through sudden insights. 
This makes for subtle texts: since the charac- 
ters cannot be loo lucid, their situation is re- 
vealed in dreams, Mashhacks and exchanges 
whose symbolic content has to be clarified by 
skilful directing. Puig’s faith in his clmniclcrs' 
capacity for improbable self-disco veries also 
imposes a hectic emotional pace, speeded up 
by his- predilection for theatrical turns of for- 
tune. The play is consequently quite dense: it 
packs an inordinate amount of emotional 
growth into a small space and it needs an atten- 
tive audience. Robert Allan Ackerman's soph- 
isticated and skilful direction of Allan J. Bak- 
er's translation is well supported by subtle 
lighting and thoughtful costume design, by a 
grasp of the text's intricacies and by fluent and 
perceptive titling. Mystery of the Rose Bouquet 
is a magnificent success, a truly impressive re- 
minder. if anyone still needs it. of the fact that 
Latin American writing can cope with the con- 
voluted individual just as well as with broad 
social and political themes. 


Dramatic principles 


Judith Chernaik 

HOWARD ZINN 
Rebel in Paradise 
Young Vic Studio 

The rebel in Rebel in Paradise is the celebrated 
anarchist and feminist Emma Goldman, who 
•. campaigned for free speech, free love, birth 
control and prison reform , and against militar- 
ism and the draft , issues on which her views are 
now widely accepted. “Paradise” is America, 
land of the free, where Goldman was impris- 
. otted fora year in 1893 "for speeches inciting to 
riot"; and again for twenty months in 1917 “for 
conspiracy to induce persons not to register for 
the draft"., In 1919. when she was fifty, she was 
deported to her native Russia* (She left, Again 
two years litter, bitterly disillusioned, and 
eventually became a British citizen.) 

Howard Ziifn Comes to his subject with 
^ ' sound credentials; an American professor, au- 
thor of a “People's History ’ o( the United 
Stales, long a civil-rights activist, he was a lead- 
. ing speaker at the mass anti-war rallies in the. 
1960s. The Moyittg Target company is staging 
his play, first produced in New York ten years 
ago. in the hopes of promoljiig “positive im- 
ages of womeq"; sponsorship by NALGO ha* 
■•. won support from the Government’s Business 
Sponsorship Incentive Scheme, i*V 

s Thjs tribute to “the mo$t dangerous woman 


know). We then plunge into the lower East 
Side world of immigrant revolutionaries, 
where Emma meets the brilliant Russian nihil- 
ist, Alexander (“Sasha") Berkman (intel- 
ligently realized by Adam Gavzer). Within a 
year they have sec up a commune, and are 
planning the assassination of the steel magnate 
Henry Clay Frick, whose Pinkerton thugs have 
just attacked tocked-out steelworkers in 
Homestead, Pennsylvania. 

Principles are notoriously hard to dramatize 
and the focus soon shifts from youthful ideal- 
ism to the ironies of Goldman’s love life. While 
Sasha, her first love and lifelong comrade, is . 
serving fourteen years for attempted murder, 
Emma becomes hopelessly dependent on a 
libertine, who, as her manager, parrots her , 
ideas and infects them with his own tawdriness. 
The fearless campaigner for women’s sexual 
freedom becomes the. slave of possiom t(er 
public speeches are interspersed with scenes of 
liberation turned sour; there is a hint of lesbian 
solace. But Emma's prison experiences huma- 
nize her; her training as a midwife adds a prac- 
tical dimension to her feminism. The contem- 
porary parallels throughout are inescapable, 
not only to the contradictions of feminism; but 
to the recurrent paranoia afflicting democrat!-, 
■cally elected Officialdom; , • 

■ ■ Political theittro presents tremendous risks 
nntf . temptations; even Ihsen, a self-styled 


Death masks 

David Nokes 

Hemingway 

BBC1 

BBC television's four-part portrait of Heming- 
way hegan with his death. This was not. as it 
turned out, merely a conventional device, but 
the statement of a theme. Death and dying ran 
through these programmes like an epidemic. 
Marc Smith, as the voice of Hemingway, spoke 
his lines in a deadpan monotone that contrived 
to turn each anecdote into a fragment from an 
elegy. The narrative proceeded at a solemn 
obituary pace, the screen filling with the frozen 
smiles of old photographs while the hushed 
notes of funeral-parlour Liszt played in the 
background. Hemingway’s old buddies, now 
frail and ancient, appeared like death’s-heads 
wrapped in cardigans, hunched in their chintz 
armchairs, recalling their brawling mad-cap 
days in melancholy tones. “He died in imagina- 
tion”, said one, speaking of Hemingway's 
wounding in the First World War. “All the 
heroes are dead”, intoned the voice of 
I Icmingway. “Dying is a very easy thing.” This 
was. we recognized, a dying echo of a prophe- 
tic exchange from his “Indian Camp” story. “Is 
dying hard, daddy?” (he same voice asked, this 
time in the persona of Nick Adams. “No, I 
think it's pretty easy, Nick.” The Nick Adams 
stories, said Malcolm Cowley sadly, were “ter- 
rifically fresh and new”. But it was a freshness 
tinged with death, like the Morle D' Arthur, a 
remembered springtime made new by the 
sense of death lurking round every corner. “Do 
mutiy men kill themselves, daddy?” Nick 
Adams asked. “Not very many, Nick.” Not 
very many, but among their number were in- 
cluded both Hemingway and his father. 

Hie second and third episodes switched the 
emphasis from dying to killing with lengthy 
film sequences of Spanish bull-fights and Afri- 
can safaris which hovered uneasily between 
holiduy travelogues and literary analogies. The 
matador, Hemingway believed, demonstrated 
“the true enjoyment of killing ... one of the 
most profound feelings known to man”. Yet by 
using a slow-motion image of death in the bull- 
ring as a kind of visual logo for the series, the 
director Anna Benson Gyles reduced Heming- 
way's physical excitement at the violence of 

Beloved objects 

Simon Burt 

PETERGILL ' 

Mean Tears 
. Cottesloe Theatre . 

The curt truth of the matter is that the state of 
being loved is intolerable to many. Intoler- 
able and necessary. Not that this truth is all that 
curtly stated in Peter Gill’s new play, Mean 
Tears, a lengthy and graceful exploration of 
sterility. The story concerns a poisonous quad- 
rille danced by two spectacularly dreadful peo- 
ple. The one, Julian, the beloved, is portrayed 
by Bill Nighy in a whirlwind performance, 
whining, gangling,. 1 head-tossing, charging 
about, occasionally rearing abruptly to a halt 
like a eolt confronted with a mirror. The other, 
Stephen, the lover; played gritfily by a grim- 
faced Karl Johnson, is an accomplished mari- 
vaudiste, who clearly. sees himself as a . Catul- 
lus, a Swnriri, a noble spirit, endlessly shackled .. 
to a love-object who could be (rue to himself. 




' in America" presents a sy ip pathetic and strong 
heroine, who is mainly correct in her beliefs, if 
• not always prudent. ir) her bdhuvlnur. Hayed 

with charm and con victim* by Michel^ Cosin ; 
she is probably a good deni more attractive 
! than the Short, squat and pugnacious Goldman 
who glowers from the archive photographs. 
Zinn sensibly confines bis story to the years 
'leading up to the deportation. The 
! Russian-Jewlsh family background is briefly 
sketched; a seine in a garni en l sweatshop de- 
mbristaitcsj the power of spontaneous re^isi- 
t v art?© by four yoiirtg women workcrsjnoeyi- 
; derice*}6r thfs in the bjdgna^, fts far.as'l . 

'.a'-- :• b. . J i u ■ •.* . 


!*;' anarchist whose plays Goldman championed, or at [east to him, hut who will not. • . 

»'«*» presented his idealists and apostles of freedom ' : There is a moment; early in the first act .that 

mg ironically, mid insisted that he was being mb- ; ' encap^ilatesthisrektionship: a balletic pause 
i.if rthd by hfe: followers,; In tbe.end, Rebeijti during^whiCh oach sits iri'Hte.own space lin- 
ked Partulise, *[t#s\ng the. errors; cmHusfyiq and vqJved in his own concerns. Gite rolls a joint 

\th. high spirits ofGnWmtmaiui her cdmrades.'fnlls. One drinks a ioffeo'; Joint an'dlciip are raised 

live short of Intellectual engagefrerit with the issues simultaneously;, Arid we might at first we do ‘ 

urn .which to them Wore maUets of llFeand dOTth. ; , mistake this for one of ttfflso moments' when 
ills, instead, it offers \\n ejljbyable cveijlng in- the \ the'heloved’s presence is>bljtude and W/o are 

inrs theatre, enhanced by tr^sitr, lighi6ncd by^ wfy . ; ns one, 4 for a pasde-deu*. But (hiri we see 

rhe humour , and contains moirtents ofrtilpqWer, ll iKnVit:lsn , l:lnai.at alLWhatwearernfact : 

:fly asin Sasha’s rclum from prison .JntfccdiSfl^f is'iwoicontemporaneoussoloseflch ‘ 

do- is the most interesting characteri.riol forwfiM' dancer locked Iti emntv 


killing to part of an aestheticized frieze of 
death. On his own expeditions to the killing 
fields of Africa Hemingway took enough artil- 
lery with him to equip a small guerrilla army. 
And when the lions and rhinos failed to 
appear, as his English hosts recalled, M he was 
always looking for a punch-up”. He blundered 
into “this Spanish business” in much the same 
spirit of big game adventure, taking pot shots 
at Stukas instead of rhinos. Enrique Lister, 
former commander of the Fifth Internalionai 
brigade, looking rather like a rhino that had 
got away, was contemptuous about Heming- 
way's Civil War activities. “He understood no- 
thing about the war. " For Whom the Bell Tolls 
he described as “an extremely tedious book”. 
This was clearly a man for whom the earth had 
not moved. 

From time to time these programmes 
hitched a lift from a guided tour of Heming- 
way’s Key West home. This was a dangerous 
narrative gimmick. It was never possible to be 
sure whether we were supposed to be amused 
or edified by the guide's routine patter as she 
shepherded a coach-load of trippers through 
this Hemingway museum, crying “I have pic- 
tures here of all four wives", as if exhibiting 
trophies. As the camera lingered over the type- 
writer on which Hemingway had tapped out 
For Whom the Bell Tolls it seemed as if these 
programmes shared the guide's belief that l 
bulging scrap-book and a few cherished ex- 
hibits add up to a literary analysis. 

The main disappointments of the portrait 
were its failure to explore Hemingway’s com- 
pulsive posturing and yet the peculiar energy of 
his style . Though constantly complaining at the 
public's fascination with his reputation for bar- 
room brawling, Hemingway’s pursuit of the 
“one true sentence” was constantly over- 
shadowed by his love of cocky poses. Among 
the self-conscious images of Hemingway in 
Basque beret or safari helmet, in fisherman’s 
jersey or battle fatigues, the pictures of him at 
the typewriter seemed just another action-man 
pose. About his style, the most intriguing sug- 
gestion was that it was based on the style-sheet 
of the Kansas City Star whose cardinal rale wi 
"use short sentences”. These programmes 
offered a predictable portrait of Hemingway m 
public performer; what they failed to provide 
was an understanding of the writer inside tbc 
tough-guy. 


spouting arias of self-obsession, each debat- 
ing in his pain, each approaching and retiMr 
ing from the mirror of the other, (oudiingl* 
other only in order to rebound, until we it*? 
the end. The end of the play, that is. The r*j* 
tionship will run and run. There can bfi 
progress or change when both partners » Wv 
vently resist them. There they both still J*i. 
fast asleep, one dreaming of himself, the 
dreaming of breaking into the other’s on 
to force him to dream of him. ' • • « 
Mean Dreams is a moving, powerful 
compulsive portrait of contemporafy 
dialogue reflects the overprivileged nc ^. c ', 
characters. Gushirtg, staccato fir’d 
with allusion, it tacks to its contradictory 
elusion as confused and confusing M 
The acting is superlatively, halludna . 
accurate. It is Very tiring to watch,. buL,, 
Sidering the effort that goes into 
the sort of relationship the play describas., 1 ^ 
is only appropriate. • • . • 

Tile third Edinburgh Book Festival 
place in,Charlotte Square Gardens, EdWJJ- ■' 
from August 8 to 23. The Festival ^ . . 
opened by P. D. James and among Ihriwn 
taking part will be Maya Ange|ou. 
guro, Marilyn French, Hunter S. TbtWJPg 
Ved Mehta, ; Edmund 'White* 1 ; 
Ondaatje and . Ryszard. Kapusctosq-^ 
events - readings, discussion , groujfrt'^ 1 , 

sessions . lectures, cookery demonstra‘* Dn ] |y I1 , 
concerts - will take place each day 
to 6pm and there iViU be a children’s Wf _ J\ i 
of the programme. ‘Further 
available from Edinburgh Book . 

. Sputh West ; Th fstle Street, %dinbut1F i 
IW (03T-22549i«v .*• < V'iVvfea 
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OMMENTAKY 


The mechanics of marvels 


Roger Nichols 


JMUWCE RAVEL 
L’Heureespagnole and 
L’Enfant et les sortileges. 
Glyndebourne Festival Opera 


One of (he earliest complaints directed at 
Ravel’s music was against what his critics saw 
as an arbitrarily assumed artificiality. “Does it 
not occur to these people”, Ravel replied, 
that I may be artificial by nature?” Certainly 
he took particular pleasure in observing itow 
things worked, whether it was a mechanical 
bird or an orchestral crescendo, but one ques- 
tions whether the interaction of human beings 
engaged his interest quite to the same extent; 
of the lave between man and woman he once 
said “it never rises above the licentious”. We 
might therefore reasonably expect any opera 
from his pen to mark out different territory ‘ 
from the Carmans and Manons he grew up 
with. 

The first of his two operas, L'Heure es- 
pagnole, shows the “artificial” Ravel in the 
clearest possible light. The setting in the shop 
of the dockmaker Torquemada gave him the 
roundest of excuses to indulge his love of 
mechanical objects and the introduction to the 
opera Is a miraculous symphony of ticking, 
whirring, hooting and pinging which has not 
been improved on by any member of any 
avant-garde over the past seventy-five years. 
The problems begin with the entry of the hu- 
man characters. Franc-Nohain’s play, which 
Ravel took over almost unchanged, is in the 
Feydeau mould with grandfather clocks taking 


the place of bedroom doors, and the whole 
thing needs to go at a spanking pace with every 
nuance of the text given its due weight, no 
more and no less. The very richness of Ravel’s 
orchestration not only militates against the au- 
dibility of the words but necessarily slows the 
pace, so that continually inventive direction is 
needed to tide the piece over some longueurs. 
(Even if Ravel in his early thirties was already 
an orchestrator sans pareil, the same cannot be 
said of him as an operatic architect.) 

Frank Corsaro’s production has many enter- 
taining moments but also too many dull ones 
when nothing much seems to be happening 
except in the orchestra. His idea of turning 
Torquemada into a puppet-master, manipulat- 
ing not only clocks but also his wife and her 
three lovers, is ingenious but, in presenting 
him as a complaisant cuckold, it further re- 
duces the emotional temperature of this 
already cold-hearted story, very much against 
the grain of the warm, beautiful sounds Simon 
Rottle is drawing from the London Philharmo- 
nic Orchestra; against (he grain too of Maurice 
Sendak’s glowing rose and ochre sets, full 
of Mediterranean sensuality and languor. 
However voluptuously and vampishly Anna 
Steiger smoulders her way through the role 
of Concepcion, Torquemada’s man-eating 
spouse, she too works in vain against the pro- 
duction's un-natural artificiality. One is left not 
really caring what happens to any of them and 
attention is more profitably bestowed on Fran- 
cois Le Roux’s superb diction and easy stage 
presence as the muleteer Ramiro - on this 
showing, no puppet he. 

In the fourteen years between the premieres 
of L'Heure espagnole in 1911 and of V Enfant 


Post-Christian miracles 


Alan Hollinghurst 


RICHARD WAGNER 
Ubtngrlrt 

Festspielhaus, Bayreuth 


Dreams and ideals are the essence of Lohen- 
Sdn\ when Elsa of Brabant's dream-hgj| 
materializes, proposes to her, defends her, and 
agrees to lead the Brabantian troops in battle, 
exoneration, marriage, iove, leadership and 
jrtetory are ail secured in a moment. The dcso- 
late poignancy of the work springs from the 
fathering and destruction of this dream 
under the pressure of evil and the force of plain 
ntitnan nature - for Lohengrin has set condi- 
1 "Ons on his marriage which no human wife 
^uld. abide by. 

At Bayreuth Wcfrier Herzog, whose finest 
films have been studies of visionaries and out- 
Mei*, struggling against ferocious odds, pre- 
*"1® this process in a series of tableaux of 
Remarkable beauty. The transcendental, sym- 
fifilic deployment of nature in his films is recre- 
for the stage, where, aided by Henning 
k Qlerke's designs, he shows a truly Wagner- 
command of scenographjc, effect. His 
Lohengrin is enacted in a world of miraciilous- 
.V conjured light and cloud, moon, mist, stare 
snow. Lohengrin bitrtself arrives ahtf.de* 
in a boat but through the Stirling 
“rtjnel of-a tornado r- ,we are in the realm ,of 
rather than of miracles. 

Banos's view; of tfyp opera 'is' not so much 
rJ l 5 r | | M« n >s post-Christian; instead of the 
^Wlled. civic Wprl4; of Elijah Moshinsky’s 


Powerful Coyerit Garden production, with its 
Wrotig rellgioijs emblems and public genu Dec- 


- • || . viHUJUUia uuvi UUU»IW 

5 1 of a, ’-i he ;* Wws ti$ Brabant reverting to a state 
»«.h u ngry for belief, but shelterless apd 
Z Iu ^ ed • . He . 'reads j the legendary tenth 
S terms 0 !; our own'. His triumph is'to 

; this bleakness nbtthftiugh the routine 

’■ SSS? of tnocjejrd Wagnpr stagings but 
j a returh to German Romantic art iti 

j puter .acis af e portentous historical 

in thevdepths- of “winter - the 
s' 'Sp Brabant. assemble on the- ice ofjlhu 
Scheldt: underJan ominpus sun. In the 
- ^HhdSplcnriourbfandentAntwerp 

* o pi^i u re4q tie.Yii irt. : thfe-Mins? : 
only. atajnirfihg amid fallen 


el les sortileges \n 1925, Ravel Iciiml important 
lessons about operatic pacing and especially 
about the need to include passages of lyrical 
repose. Colette’s story of the little boy who, 
goaded by uncongenial homework into □ spate 
of furniture, animal and insect abuse, is in turn 
tormented by his victims may seem at first 
glance to be as artificial as Franc-Noha in's, but 
it is redeemed by love - not of the "licentious" 
variety, but by the filial/mate rna! love which 
for Ravel, as for Colette, was probably the 
most powerful emotion of his life. The result- 
ing opera is one of Ravel’s greatest works and 
also one of the hardest pieces of musical 
theatre to bring off. 

There may be quibbles over some details of 
Corsaro’s production (the appearance of a 
father, unspecified in the score , who is presum- 
ably supposed to excite the child's sexual 
jealousy, and the failure to underline the catac- 
lysmic outbursts of “Maman” on full orchestra 
by n flood of light, which is specified) hut time 
and again he gets right to the henrt of the 
opera. The episode of the princess, exquisitely 
sung by Hnrolyn Blackwell, was one of those 
moments one experiences in a theatre every 
ten years if one is lucky. Sendak uses one ofhis 
trademark pop-ups here - a castle silhouetted 
against a golden Edwardian fairyland, one of 
his many magical combinations of new techni- 
ques with old. His animations projected on to 
the gauze which conceals and reveals the 
nursery and the garden are a perfect example 
of how the “artificial” can serve the “natural” 
and wholly in keeping with the aesthetic of the 
composer who, according to his brother, 
dreamt of this opera being presented as a Walt 
Disney cartoon film. 


masonry. The imagery is redolent of the sym- 
bolic early landscapes of Caspar David Fried- 
rich, the Gothic dereliction telling of the old 
religion and sustaining, when Elsa sings of her 
future happiness, a dream of its own restora- 
tion, as Herzog projects the arches of the un- 
violated cathedral in a glimmering vision 
among the stars. 

By conveying his modern disaffection in the 
scenic conventions of nineteenth-century 
painting Heizog is able to preserve the singular 
mood of the Lohengrin world intact. There is 
no attempt to lend gratuitous animation to the 
ensemble scenes, which are either static or pro- 
cessionally slow, built out of formal pro- 
nouncements, recitation and choral response, 
their structural tensions those of ritual and the 
disruption of ritual. Herzog draws out to the 
full the radiance and aspiration of the proces- 
sion to the Minster and the gathering of the 
troops in the outer acts. He respects the cere- 
monious alldgresse celebrated by Proust - 
“cetle sorte.de tendresse, de sdrieuse douceur 
dans la porape et dans la joie qui caraclfirisent 
certaines pages de Lohengrin, certaines pein- 
tures de Carpaccio". There is a vein through- 
out all Wagner’s mature work of such tender 
pomp, of luminous formality aqd generous rec- 
titude, the music of welcome and Gastfreund- 
schafi . It is all the more beautiful here for the 
threatening bleakness of the surroundings in 
which it is cast, • 

. In the third Act Herzog's deviations; firom 
Wagner become more prominent. The bridal 
chamber does not exist; instead Elsa and 
Lohengrin . are brought together ln-s-jthul of 
tundra, ringed by distant icy mountains under 
starlight. The marriage-bed is like an ice-sculp- 
ture oir a table-tomb, surmounted by a, silver 
Swan.. It is a piece of LUdwigian kitsch, a SMf- 
reaipallesque object set down in a long Arctic, 
night. (Yet it ! is a telling settjng for a union 
which |s founded on a dream and can never be 
consummated by .real human beings. The de- 
' solution is. intensified- in .die final scene, 
enacted, beneath a catastrophic sky; as Lohen- 
grin lifts the encumbeting swaji’s vvings from 
Gottfried he reveals him as an ungainly, lodg- 
legged little boy, who is left shivering and aloijc 
as soQWbegins to fall and Elsa, far from passing 
away .according to, Romantic; opera ednven- 
' 't Ion , draw's Warily near to the unbawed Qrtnld 
iniame^^pgl ; (f jBnigii&fio >^9 , 

. trmscehdeotppportuniiy has passed, the cur- 



A piaster model far the monument of Jdrg Von Sack 
*1483, lii Hclhbrotm Cathedral, reproduced fbom 
the Bayreuth Lobejigrin programme. 

tain falls on Hie 'unredeemed winter of the; 
world, • 

Peter Schneider conducts serviceably, Man- 
fred Schenk brings out all the poetry and nobil- 
ity in King Henry's various orations, and Paul 
Frey, a Canadian tenor. Is a wonderfully prom- 
ising Lohengrin, combining sweetness and 
stiffness in a way ideal for the part. Catarina 
Ligendza, in Bayreuth to sing Isolde, stood In 
as Elsa on the first night; her paAsionme arid 
adult' reading of the role .only added td the 
pathos of Herzog’s vision,. .. 


plans for the 1987-8 Cdvcqt Garden sensort 
•include a revival of Elijah Moshinsky’s Lohctt- 
grto, with l*lacldo pomlrfgO, inJune*anda 
new; production ojf Parsifal, conduct^, by 
Bernard lloilink. ln /anuery, ' 7 ; 


Nature-lovers 


Alan Jenkins 


Jean de Floret lc 
Curzon Cinema, Mayfair 


The eponymous naturc-lovcr, a gentle, bcar- 
likc bossu, the inheritor of a Provencal home- 
stead and some dangerous idfes reques about 
unaccommodated man, brings his childishly 
devoted wife and their uncanny daughter out 
of “1’cnfcr des villcs” to seek freedom, 
tranquillity and ‘TRuthentiquc" in the sun- 
stunned hills; they will breed rabbits , and live a 
self-sufficient idyll. Unknown to them, the 
land they hope to turn to these admirable pur- 
poses has already been claimed, in imagination 
at least, in support of other plans: those of 
young, simple-minded Ugofin , the only surviv- 
ing descendant of local farmers, and his wily, 
prosperous uncle, to produce lucrative acres of 
carnations. (Behind this lies the remoter 
dream of marriage, an heir, continuing the 
fine.) They have already done away with the 
previous occupant anil to ensure success they 
stop up Dnd cement n spring on Jean's land - 
without wntcr his hopes and his crops will fail, 
they will buy up his farm and divert the supply. 

(( does not, of course, happen quite like (hat. 
The clash of two dreams, of two tenacious 
though contrasting wills and temperaments, 
provides a drama - in tone mostly u comedy, 
but tragic in its outcome - of close-grained 
local proportions, larger and more complex 
import. Girard Depardieu is an extremely im- 
pressive Jcun, a holy fool, an educated inno- 
cent of lauching and vulnerable aspect; he is 
more than matched by Daniel Auteuil as the 
pained, ignorant pays an who befriends and (by 
declining to advise him of his errors) helps to 
destroy him. What impulsive fantasy, positivist 
faith and determination begin, the punishing 
heat and drought of a Provenqal summer 
accomplish; water, on which questions of life 
and death, survival and defeat, pride and 
humiliation all turn, has never seemed so pre- 
cious. (A storm passing some way off reduces 
Jean to rage at the emptiness of the heavens.) 

Jenn is set up to fall, but wc shore the agony 
of his every reversal all the same; and there are 
other, more subtle reversals. He comes to the 
country with printed manuals and quotations 
from Rousseau, but this townee sophistication 
is no shield against the climate or the superior 
survival-knowledge of the crafty peasants 
(Yves Montand as the uncle is eloquent with 
it). The latter are portrayed as grasping and 
ruthless in pursuit of their aims, but not (not 
Ugolin, anyway, or not entirely) unfeeling. 
Moral boundaries are blurred. As one of the 
village gossips remarks, "They do what they 
like, we do what we like, and the less said the 
better” - in the country this, (he film suggests, 
is the only truth, as goods and chattels wield 
the only power. Presuppositions about value 
are challenged or ngdged delicately into irrele- 
vance. At moments Claude Beni’s direction - 
sidles into delighted complicity with the chuck- 
les and thigh-slapping of Ugolin and his uncle 
• at the grandiosity of Jean’s projects, the'woeful 
inadequacy of his provisions; the next mo- 
ment, Jean's misfortunes, the torments of an 
unkind Providence and the callousness of his 
fellow-meu make Mm a kind of Job (Depar- 
dieu’s massive dignity and pathos to the fore 
hcTe). 

Between Ugolin and Jean arc subtleties of 
contrast and identity, symmetry and diver- . 
gence, envy and sympathy, trust and suspidon, 

. worthy of James Hogg, f n other respects the 
film, like the Marcel Pagnol novel it is unus- 
ually foi thrul to, is firmly in a line of robust 
rural; realism: exacting and well-rewarded 
attention to the detuils'of its mid-1920s setting, 
CO texture, mood aqd local speech (though its 
musical coarseness and malicious wft are not 
. well served by the subtitles). Each scene is 
lovingly photographed, immaculately 
directed; the acting Of large and minor roles is 
flawless, and (he whole moves towards its 
desolate climax (the apparent triumph Of 
“inhuman” greed, but hints of a sequel and 
the daughter M anon’s revenge td come) with 
the rich, fluent, suspenseful inevitability of 
th£ filiti.S they do/i’f, yve’re fliways told, make , 
th^rii'liUe any m<ire: r fv ■■ l " ' ' 
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PLATO 

Phaedrus 

T ranslntcd by C. J. Rowe 

224pp. Warminster: Arisiuid Phillips, 

Paperback, £8. 25. 
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Pluto, Olympiodorus records, once dreamed 
that he had turned into a swan ami was flying 
from tree to tree, evading the most persistent 
efforts of those who tried to shoot him down. 
The story shows that already in antic |uity 
Plato's thought was felt to he unusually diffi- 
cult to pin down - and difficult oil account of 
some of the very features that have made it 
unusually fascinating: its concern with high and 
important issues, the special grace and beauty 
of its literary expression. Centuries of inter- 
pretation have shown us many Pintos: the 
dogmatic teacher of a philosophical system; 
the sceptical dialectician, who probes without 
asserting; the tough-minded analyst. dedicated 
to rigorous logic ami accurate den nit ion; the 
literary artist, who pursues beauty of express- 
ion above perspicuous sta lenient; and others, 
no doubt, as well. Each of these pictures con- 
tains some truth. (As Aristotle says in another 
context, "Some of these tilings have been said 
by many people over a long period of time, 
others by a few distinguished people; it is 
reasonable to suppose that none of them has 
missed the target totally, bui each has got 
something, or even n lot of things, right.") The 
challenge of Plato interpret at ion is In combine 
what is accurate in these different approaches 
and to produce a picture of Plato that does full 
justice to a reader's sense of his philosophical 
power and his deep originality. This requires, 
however, much difficult philosophical self- 
examination: for if the goal is to capture Plato, 
it is dangerous to assume a conception of 
philosophical excellence that comes from the 
interpreter’s own philosophical culture and to 
search in Plato for signs of that excellence. 

fn recent years, in England and the United 
States especially, the emphasis bus been on 
Plato’s arguments, and on his excellence as a 
close anil careful reasoner about central issues 
in metaphysics, epistemology and ethics. 
• Reacting against an era of scholarship in 
which, as Gilbert Ryle once observed, the Re- 
public was often treated like the Bible (and 
caine to look, said Ryle, as if it had just about 
that much philosophical argument in it), inter- 
preters stressed the need for close attention to 
logical structure, discovering tacit premisses 
and in general mapping Plato's arguments ip a 
lucid and perspicuous way/ This recovery of 
the element in human discourse to which Plata 
is most deeply and explicitly committed raised 
PMito scholarship to a high level of philosophi- 
' cal rigourand led to a deepened understanding 
of many pf his positions. 

But there were omissions. Analytic inter- 
preters, eager to make Plato emerge as philo- 
sophically respectable according to their own 
standards of respectability , found Plato’s use 
of the dialogue form, of characters, of myth 
and literary language, to be an embarrassment. 
Brought up on the Lockean dogma that the 
■ literary use. of language is always a vice In 
argu ment ai rfieU al t ruth, they kept sitept about 
Plato's indiscretions find got on with the busi- 
ness of analysing.ihe portions of his text that 
. most obviously IcriT themselves lo analysis. 
This prcvinteU fheni from asking how the 
: choice of literary form and style can express a 
' philosophical position, how form and state- 
ment are united, Connected to 'this. Was n 
tendency to ignore Uie dialectical and Inter- 
rogatory character of lriany passages, finding 
assertions where Socrates asks questions, 
ascribing to pjato (or at least fo Socrates) pre- 
jmUses that afo 'actually offered by Socrates jo 
’ 'i’afii mierlqcufpr. This procedure made the dih* 
r|dgues appear:clcarer ip statement and mote 
( Syslei^ aileihap tjiey ty»d previously been seen 


In be - but at the cost of suppressing their roots 
in the Socratic procedure of clcnctic question- 
ing, roots that caused major ancient thinkers to 
describe Plato as the first great philosophical 
sceptic. These neglected elements were, on the 
whole, mentioned only by commentators 
whose aim was literary appreciation and who 
cured relatively little about the arguments, 

in recent years there are signs of a reaction. 
Not only writers from other philosophical 
traditions, but analytic interpreters them- 
selves, nrc paying new attention to literary, 
rhetorical and mythic elements of Plato's wri- 
ting and to the philosophical implications of 
the dialogue form. This has produced n new 
sensitivity to the dialectical structure of Plato's 
conversations. Without relaxing philosophical 
precision, interpreters are becoming more will- 
ing to recognize that his idea of precision may 
be more complicated than our own, and that no 
element of a Platonic dialogue is accidental or 
merely decorative. 

The three books under review all pursue this 
corrective project. While determined to take 
the analysis of argument us their central task, 
they insist mi looking at (lie arguments as Pinto 
wrote them and asking why he wrote them in 
just tlud way. The most ambitious of the three, 
Michael C. Stokes’s dense and deluded analy- 
sis of three dialogues, Pluto's Socratic Con- 
versations. proposes a strategy of interpreta- 
tion that insists on the dialogues' essentially 
interrogatory character. (He mentions the 
Olympiodorus story to illustrate his own view 
of Plato's elusive ness.) Stokes argues that we 
urc nut entitled to ascribe a thesis to Socrates 
(far less to Plato) unless he unambiguously 
asserts it as his own belief - a very rare occur- 
rence. For the most pnrt, Stokes argues, 
Socrates is doing what he claims to he doing: 
cross-examining his interlocutor. He draws the 
materials of his own argument from the re- 
spondent’s explicit admissions and from his 
own knowledge of the respondent’s character, 
commitments and ways of life. What is shown 
by such a procedure is not, straightforwardly, 
that a certain thesis is true or false, but, rather, 
that a certain sort of person, with certain com- 
mitments. can be led, on pain of inconsistency, 
to assent to theses that at first seem alien to 
him. Sometimes, as it turns out, these are 
theses that Socrates also endorses in his own 
person. And the fact that interlocutors of many 
different types in different dialogues are driven 
by argument again and again to the same theses 
- for example, to the unity of the virtues and 
the sufficiency of knowledge for right action - 
gives the reader reason to think that Plato was 
well disposed to these theses, or at least con- 
sidered them to be theses that had. more than 
others, withstood the severest rational 
critique. 

This is a challenging thesis, ingeniously and 
closely argued. Like Stokes’s Socrates, his 
book is a powerful eienctic device, capable of 
showing many an interpreter the Inconsisten- 
cies of his or her ways. And all current inter- 
preters should subject themselves to its irritat- 
ing questioning. The applications of (he 
general thesis to three dialogues produce 
mixed results- strongest, as one might expect, 
where Plato appears closestto the critical activ- 
ity of the historical Socrates, weaker In caics in 
which Plato’s Socrates develops what history 
(from Aristotle, on) has usually, taken to be 
distinctively Platonic doctrines. Thus the chap- - 
fer on the Lachu is fascinating and highly suc- 
cessful, With painstaking attention to ambi- 
guities, in the Greek conception Of amfafo 
(which includes elements of military expertise, 
courage itnd sheer toughness),’ artd through 
analysis of the interlocutors’ inconsistencies 
about the nature of lho virtues, Stokes pro- ■ 
duces an account (hat makes Socrates’ refuta- 
tion both .purely inegative and .of serious ' 
philosophical significance. ■ . v ; " . , J < . 

The (engihy chapter on the Protagoras is leas 
successful. Here bgpin; there is much excellent 
material, especially, op the, unity of the virtues. j, 
Stokes’s dose analysis of Protagoras*, speeches 
.shows better than any previous account; the 
nature and extent of hJs confusions about. the;! 
pdns of virtue. But in his analysls of the pivotal , 
argument about weakness of will; the problems ! 
With Stokes's austere approach begin to bjefo|t, j 
: For We are left wi Ufa Socrates Who bqnftjenlly 
asserts, the famous conclusion thatkijo^jVdge 
' of th^goddlssuffirient for coreert action t^ 

otit holding any of the premisses In theiaigu^ 


ment that has established that conclusion, and 
without giving us any hint about how he him- 
self would go about proving it, or about how he 
would deal with the problem of akrasia. This is 
surely too high a price to pay. 

Least satisfactory is the account of the 
Symposium. Stokes holds, oddly, that the en- 
tire discourse of Socrates/Diotima is designed 
as an elenchos of Agathon alone, and that it 
refutes, ad hominem , certain propositions to 
which Agathon is committed as “a poet" and “a 
homosexual". There are at least four difficul- 
ties in this approach. First, Stokes gives us no 
reason to ignore the other interlocutors, or to 
think their views and commitments irrelevant 
to Diotima's theories. Second, he does not do 
justice to the literary form of Diotima’s speech, 
which is certainly not questioning and eienctic 
throughout. Third, Stokes is unfortunately 
vague both about Greek poetry and about 
Greek sexual customs. He speaks as if Greek 
homosexuality were more or less the same 
thing as the contemporary analogue. He infers 
that a person "of strong and well-known 
homosexual disposition' 1 will not marry - an 
inference unwarranted in any era, but especi- 
ally so in the Greek world, where we have 
reason, furthermore, to doubt that the concept 
of n "homosexual disposition" existed in any- 
thing like its present-day form. As for poetry, 
Stokes suggests most implausibly that Agathon 
hecomes a surrogate for Plato’s own self- 
cxaininntion ns a poet, not fully recognizing 
that Agathon is an urbane lightweight, Plato a 
genius. (And what about Aristophanes? Does 
the view of that really great poet get “refuted" 
by the same Socratic argument?) Finally, 
Stokes does not seem to notice that two crucial 
steps in Diotima’s argument are ones that a 
poet nnd a lover should be particularly unwill- 
ing to accept. For Diotinia's argument requires 
us to accept that the object of love Is beauty 
rather than a person who is beautiful, and, 
furthermore, that this beauty is "one and the 
same" in all beautiful bodies, and, indeed, ulti- 
mately part of a "wide sea" of beauty that 
includes spiritual and intellectual beauties as 
well. A person who has loved one other human 
being for a long time (Stokes stresses this fea- 
ture of Agathon’s biography) should not 
accept this. (The poet Aristophanes does not 
applaud at the end of Diotima’s speech; his 
own speech has insisted that love is a finding of 
one’s own unique “other half.) In this case, 
then, Stokes has not applied his own strategy 
well; and it remains to be seen whether his 
approach can yield satisfactory results in inter- 
preting dialogues usually taken to belong to 
Plato’s "middle period". 

The Phaedrus is a dialogue that, more than 
almost any other, demands a complex inter- 
pretative approach. Among its themes is the 
nature of persuasive speech and writing; 
and nowhere does Plato’s own speech exhibit 
greater artfulness. Socrates tells us that an ero- 
tic response to perceptible beauty plays a cru- 
cial role in the soul's aspiration to truth and 
good life; and Plato's writing expresses this 
insight, stirring the reader to reflection 
through its own complex beauty. A passage 
that Socrates calls a "demonstration” Includes 
stretches of close analytic argument, inter- 
woven with myth and with a moving narratiye 
of erotic love. Moral content and literary form 
seem inseparable; both content and forin make 
• us ask hard questions about what rationality is 
and how it moves towards the truth. 

Charles L. Griswold, Jr ,'grapples with these 
questions well* In Self-Khowledge in Plato's 
“ Phaedrus ", arid comes up with srime illumi- 
nating answers. Determined to take every part 
of the dialogue seriously as n single deliberate 
; philosophical design, he analyses each episode 
in turn, wifh ^bUety and . rnubh sensitivity. He 
argues that this ceritr?1 concern of the Phaedrits 
ii with self-knowledge and' retollection of 
iruth, and wi(h rhetoric and dialectic hs routes 
to unlevering the truth in One’s owrl Soul. The 
, ,:diatog\iei he .argues; shpWs ushbw and why a 
| question about one's self : arid' one’s pv/n life 
. C&ils forlh general philosophical inquiry; Why 
1 this inquiry .require* both; myths ’and'argu- 
-ViTtentS,: and discount. both erbiic and prosaic; 
;.an<j why conventional forms of ^ech-making 
l i n ?deqohte/:iu the; pursuit of 

•SW largely tonviheingand well put: 

* $ehsjbte and illuminating^ things 


Plato’s own attempt to write in a way that ddei 
not inspire complacency or a false sense of 
one’s own wisdom. He also describes well the 
balancing of a love of the individual and a 
dedication to the ideal in the dialogue's 
account of erotic love. 

There are some striking weaknesses in the 
book as well. Sometimes Griswold’s zeal for 
detail leads him to bizarre over-elaborateness 
as when he infers from Socrates' modest stated 
ment that no human poet has ever given a 
worthy ( kat‘ axian) description of theJrans- 
heavenly realm, the conclusion that ^aerates 
has now promoted himself to the ranks of (he 
“superhuman”. This omits the words "worthy" 
(not mentioned in his paraphrase of the test); 
or else it assumes, without textual warrant, 
that Socrates thinks his own description folly 
worthy. Again, some passages demonstrate 
great unclarity about well-trodden philo- 
sophical territory (Griswold’s claim that "ihe 
knowing/deliberating and ow/a/utility distinc- 
tions sound a lot like our theory/practice and 
fact/value distinctions”; this is useless 
muddle). The accounts of Lysias* speech and 
Socrates' first speech are weak, as Griswold 
strains to establish, implausibly, that the "ac- 
quired opinion reaching out for the best', 
praised by Socrates, is actually a narrowly in- 
strumental use of reason to satisfy bodily ap- 
petite. In other areas as well, the discussion of 
Plato’s moral psychology lacks philosophical 
precision. Nor is Griswold’s command of 
nuances of the Greek language all that it might 
be. But all in all, this is a book well woiih 
reading, and a commendable effort. 

C. J. Rowe’s volume in the Aris and Phillip 
series includes the Greek text of the Phaedrus, 
a facing-page English translation (literal, in the 
style of the series), an introduction and a shod 
commentary. Like Griswold, Rowe believes 
that all elements of the dialogue are deliber- 
ately crafted parts of its philosophical content 
The introduction has useful things to say Bbod 
characters and structure; the commentary is 
particularly good on the significance of ihe 
setting and the opening scene, and also on tht j 
dialogue’s use of myth. Rowe’s sensitivity to 
nuances of language and style is impressive; 
and he offers a balanced assessment of Lysias 
speech and Socrates’ criticisms of it. Ik* : 
limitations of the volume are the limitation*®* ; 
the series: it is very thin on some centra) issau- 
such as the “method of division", and its 
ffonship to the conception of dialectic tt 
Phaedo and Republic. On no central is*ue d# 
the commentary have the opportunity to ex- 
plore philosophical problems in \ery gf** 1 
depth. Rowe has recently bpen writing a sen 51 
of challenging papers on the Phaedrus : m 
unity (Proceedings of the Cambridge 
logical Society , 1986), on its rehabilitation 
rhetoric and on its conception of 
(three forthcoming papers). Let us hope V* 
he wfll work these into a longer coirimutaj). 
or republish them together with this o«. 

Each generation tends to think, I 
foolishly, that it Is capturing the pla,of ^'^ 
at last* And it certainly seems that by ; 
jng the rigorous analysis of 
with a serious respect for the elements. 
Plato’s writing that are less familiar * 
Anglo-American philosophical tradition, 
are doing better than interpreters who 

■ concentrated oh one side to the M . 
the other. But it . is a difficult 
find, a* these courageous and imperfect?*?; 
show; the winged soul of that string** . 
philosophers still flies nbove us . L, 

Those who buy Topi Griffith’s tTaosl ® l ,^' n f 
. the Symposium of Platb (223pp. 

1 Press, Rose .Tree House, S i l yer less : 


Marlborough, Wiltshire SN8 UQv 
edition 355 copies, £78. 0 948021 06?)« . ^ 
dqing so more for its elegant produdipp- ^ 


engravings by Peter Forster, than ®*"y. 
the Greek - i which, in :o pleasant - «jjjk 
presented facing ■ ;$he English. 

' expresses; anxiety qbout the 


; secona, out tpuna utue bi wojw* 

-j enjoying the high . standard of 
, ; ;A. ; E 1 . Housman called bibliophiles . ** 

...'class 1 ’, but itrfs- inevitably among l^? J 
,, Griffith 's reader* will be found; and^W j 

■ nfirhanevKo! mnm rnntivRted than '*■ A 


perhaps ■# be more captivated than 
''jtheilliistratibrisr ” 
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Sizing up George 


A. W. Moore 


PHILIP PETTIT and JOHN McDOWELL (Editors) 
Subject, Thought, and Context 
300pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25 
(paperback, £12.50). 

0198249446 


Kow are our minds related to the world? 
All the essays in this collection are concerned 
with some aspect of this question. They 
touch on issues which He at the very roots of 
philosophy , and anyone with a concern for 
these issues will find the collection challenging 
and stimulating. 

A natural starting-point is the idea of a di- 
vide between subject and context , between that 
which has a mind and the rest of the world. 
How do thoughts - states of the mind - bridge 
this divide? For example, suppose that George 
sees a clock and thinks to himself that it has 
stopped. How does this thought relate him to 
the dock? 

One very attractive view is this. It would 
have been all the same to George if an identi- 
cal-looking clock had been there instead, or if 
(here had been no clock at all and he had been 
hallucinating; so there is an aspect of George’s 
slate of mind, determining how things are from 
his point of view and perhaps causally explain- 
ing how he reacts to the situation, which is 
logically independent of the clock, and indeed 
of anything else in his context. To explain how 
hk thought relates him to the clock is to tell a 
story about how the clock bears on this purely 
internal, or “narrow", aspect of his mind - say 
causally. 

Let us call a suitably generalized version of 
this view "narrow-mindedness’’. Much of this 
collection is concerned with putting pressure 
on narrow-mindedness. One way of doing so is 
to challenge the original divide. Where exactly 
does George stop and his context begin? Or, if 
you like, how big is George? This question is 
both more urgent and less straightforward than 
it teems. Tf we are going to maintain, with any 
degree of interest, that certain aspects of 
George's mind are independent of his context, 
{hen there must be a principled way of specify- 
ug exactly what Is, and what is not, part of his 
context. 

We have relevant intuitions, of course. 
Some of these, broadly ethical in character and 
based on a native biology, concern the harm 
which would be done by various abscissions, 
•oucan take George's shirt off, or even cut his 


hair off, without inflicting much damage on 
him. Cutting his thumbs off is more drastic. 
Cutting his head off (or, as some would have it , 
cutting his torso and limbs off) is fatal. What is 
significant about these intuitions is the distinc- 
tive way in which the kind and degree of harm 
seem to change at a certain point. This sup- 
ports the common-sense idea that George is 
1 .75m tall and weighs 1401b. 

But there are conflicting, physiologically in- 
formed intuitions of a more philosophical char- 
acter. According to these, what counts is the 
most that would have to remain the same for 
things still to be the same from George’s point 
of view. A variety of phenomena, such as 
“phantom limb" cases where subjects whose 
limbs have been amputated still feel as if they 
were there, suggest that the most is not much: 
it could be all the same to George if a lot of the 
1401b did not actually exist. He begins to seem 
much smaller (perhaps 7cm high, weighing 31b 
- sort of greyish - or, in the extreme, a Carte- 
sian ego with no extension or weight at all). By 
contrast, if we take his own experiences at face 
value, he seems bigger. When he writes with a 
pen he can feel the paper with it. Sometimes he 
feels the suffering of those he loves. Concerns 
of this kind are implicit in much of Jennifer 
Hornsby’s excellent essay. Among other things 
she pin-points various obstacles to reconciling 
these intuitions in a way that supports narrow- 
mindedness. David Wiggins’s essay also seems 
pertinent here. He argues that wc can single 
something out without "making absolutely 
everything definite about the frontier between 
that thing and that which is not that thing". 
George, for example? 

Of course, our difficulties in specifying prin- 
ciples of demarcation may simply reflect the 
fact that our ordinary concept of a subject is 
not the concept of an isolable substance. 
Trying to determine where George stops may 
be like trying to determine where Tuesday's 
weather stops. (Does it extend to the clouds? 
To the sun which they are partially obscuring? 
When it starts to rain, what starts to rain?) Still , 
it might be protested, one can give philosophi- 
cal reasons for regimenting our concept in a 
certain way. Consider all the rivers of causa- 
tion in which George is involved as an agent. 
Certain a priori principles of understanding 
concerning, say, action at a distance, together 
with some straightforward empirical know- 
ledge, point to his brain as the smallest chunk 
of the world through which they all flow; and 
this encourages the idea that there will always 
be, underpinning our ordinary psychological 


explanations of George’s behaviour, causal ex- 
planations of his brain’s behaviour. So why not 
- at least for philosophical purposes - identify 
George with his brain? 

One problem is that it may place too much 
strain on the notion of behaviour which it ex- 
ploits, as argued by Hornsby; it may also be so 
at odds with our ordinary view of things as to 
cal! into question the scientific paradigms that 
sustain it, as argued by Philip Pettit and Greg- 
ory McCulloch and again by Hornsby. But a 
more basic concern is this: even given such a 
divide between George and what is not 
George, could his own intrinsic states deter- 
mine how things are from his point of view in 
the wny required by narrow-mindedness? 

Many of the contributors nrgue that they 
could not, because, in a variety of fundamental 
cases, every aspect of his mind already extends 
to, or depends upon, his context. They appeal 
to the very nature of our mental concepts and 
the uses to which we put them (see the intro- 
duction and the essays by Pettit, McCulloch, 
Hornsby, John McDowell, Tyler Burge and 
Christopher Pe&cocke). A dominant iden is 
that wc use these concepts not just to explain 
George's behaviour as a cog in sonic complex 
machine but to understand how he understands 
and copes with his environment. No aspect of 
this, not even how tilings nrc from his point 
of view, makes sense if the context is 
“bracketed". In particular, it is argued, much 
of it fails to make sense if we "bracket" other 
subjects. 

The importance of other subjects - the com- 
munity - and, more particularly, how Wittgen- 
stein's work bears on it, arc taken up in the 
essays by Crispin Wright nnd Jonathan Lear. 
Wright breathes some new life into nn old 
problem: is (here, in sections 258-61) of Witt- 
genstein’s Philosophical Investigations, a co- 
gent argument against private language? I con- 
fess I have trouble with his exegesis. Also, one 
of his central concerns is to rebut a certain 
defence of private language which, he com- 
plains. makes private language possible only in 
“very special, at best unlikely circumstances”: 
but this inyites the response, “Yes - and it is 
only because the world is a very special , at best 
unlikely place that there is even public 
language.” Still, Wright’s essay is character- 
istically probing. 

Lear’s concern is very Kantian. It is nothing 
less than how philosophy of a Wirtgensteinian 
kind is possible - how, by reflecting on our own 
(communal) activities, we can attain non- 
empirical insight into them. One of his main 
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TIME, THE FAMILIAR STRANGER 

No pan of existences more Intimately familiar, yet more 
efusfve and mysterious, than dma This wide ranging, 
learned, and accessible book surveys the enormous va- 
riety of our understandings of time, both in the everyday 
world and in the specialised realms of the sciences and 
humanities. From the majestic visions of time and the 
timeless In major religions; to those In contemporary 
physics and cosmology, to the more textural conceptions 
of time derived from ordinary activity. 1 .TFtaseroffersthe 
general reader a fascinating history of the tdea and ex- 
perience of time. ' ; . 1 
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aims, in an essay of great depth and penetra- 
tion, is to argue that Wittgenstein’s own work, 
testimony to the possibility of such philosophy, 
is nevertheless incomplete in not addressing 
this question - not offering n critique of itself. I 
believe that this incompleteness is irremedi- 
able. Wc can take a leaf out of Wittgenstein’s 
earlier book, as Lear himself suggests else- 
where, and accept that sonic things simply can- 
not be put into words (despite Lear’s efforts 
towards the end of Ihe essay). When wc try to 
put them into words - when we try to give a 
critique of Wittgenstein’s (later) philosophy - 
wc find ourselves saddled with the kinds of 
anomalies and contradictions which beset 
Wittgenstein himself when he tried lo give a 
critique of his own earlier philosophy; or at 
least, relate dly, we find ourselves confronting 
(he kind of idealism which is integral to Kant 
hut would have been an anuthemu to 
Wittgenstein. 

The main focus here, ns in the rest of the 
collection, is subjectivity, seen in this ense 
under n communal aspect. What Leur explores 
is whnt many of the other writers engage in, nn 
attempt lo understand subjectivity from it non- 
cxtcrnal standpoint. But none of the writers 
suggests that taking n first -person view of sub- 
jectivity and taking a third-person view nrc 
exclusive - nor, jterhnps, exhaustive. I delect 
an emphasis nn the second person. Think how 
the subject can be encountered and addressed, 
how wc all share more or less the same context . 
Think ahout thnt most crucial of concepts in 
both the philosophy of ntind and the philoso- 
phy of language, drawing another subject's 
attention to something. Little of this makes 
sense unless the compass of the mind ex- 
tends to the context - something that gives u 
curiously literal twist to the idea of n meeting 
of minds. 

Of all (lie essays in the volume it is in 
McDowell’s that we find the subtlest account 
of subjectivity , and the most penetrating attnek 
on narrow-mindedness. Narrow-mindedness 
can be seen as Leibnizian. It represents the 
subject as a windowless monad whose point of 
view depends on its own intrinsic features. By 
arguing, beautifully, that a point of view can- 
not be understood except os a point of view on 
the world, McDowell enables us to recognize 
the subject's fenestration. His writing is very- 
abstract - sole relief comes from two or three 
cursory references to a cal - and steeped in 
metaphor. But it repays the effort of trying to 
master it. There is, in this essay, a touch of 
genius. 
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P. F. Slrnwson has argued convincingly that to 
hold u person morally responsible for his be- 
haviour is In be inclined to lake certain “re- 
active attitudes'' towards him. These attitudes 
include indignation, resentment, hatred, grati- 
tude, respect mid love. Further, in cases of 
morul responsibility we may be disposed to 
engage in special activities such as moral 
praise, blame, reward and punishment. To 
have these attitudes and engage in these activi- 
ties constitutes holding oneself and others 
morally responsible. 

One of out central concerns, in thinking ab- 
out moral responsibility, is to give nn account 
of the circumstances in which the reactive atti- 
tudes are appropriate aiul to ascertain whether 
they aetnnlly obtain. One of the conditions that 
many philosophers think siiilitlieticnl to the 
reactive altitudes is causal determinism, or 
(rnughly) the doctrine that everything tlmt 
happens is causally necessitated by (lie past, 
together with the natural laws. Certain philo- 
sophers have argued that causul determinism is 
incompatible with moral responsibility (nnd 
thus with the appropriate application of the 
reactive attitudes). They are not necessarily 
asserting that causal determinism obtains; 
rather, that if causal determinism did obtain, 
then the reactive altitudes would be 
inappropriate. 

Other philosophers have argued that the 
reactive attitudes arc compatible with causal 
determinism. In other words, that, even if we 
discovered some day a complete .true theory of 
the universe (nnd that causal determinism is 
true), the reactive attitudes would still be 
appropriate in certain circumstances. Com- 
putibilists claim that not all causally determin- 
istic sequences are relevantly similar and that 
the causal sequences we intuitively deem to be 
incompatible with (he reactive' attitudes are 
special and unusual. We intuitively think that 
sequences involving, for example, psycho- 
logical illness, hypnosis, potent drugs, etc, 
would rule out moral responsibility. 

In his rich and subtle book. Freedom and 
Belief, Galen Strawson makes a distinctive 
contribution to this philosophical debate. 

. First, he argues against the two main theses of 
hrs fnther, P. F. Strawson, that (i) causal de- 
terminism in itself does not rule out the appro- 
priateness of the reactive altitudes, and (ii) 
human lives without the reactive attitudes are 
practically inconceivable. Although thesis (i) is 
comforting, Galen Strawson points out that 
there are elements of our common understand- 
ing of moral responsibility which seem to imply 
that if an act Is causally determined, then the 
agent cannot legitimately be held morally re- 
sponsible for it. Appeal to our common intui- 
tions about moral responsibility cannot yield 
the comforting thesis. His argument against 
thesis, (ii) is particularly intriguing. He points ' 
out (hat someone who believes that the re- 
active attitudes are inappropriate can find an 
alternative to them in a certain sort of medita- 
tion similar to .that of Buddhist monks who 
undertake Ip disabuse themselves of the (to 
them) delusory belief in a persisting self. Thus, 
according to Galen Strawson, the reactive atti- 
tudes may not be a necessary feature of a cofie- 
. rent human life; there is a coherent form of life 
available even to someone who believes both 
thal causal determinism is true and that it is 
incompatible with the appropriateness of the 
reactive attitudes. Thus, as against his father, 
he suggests that (here is no practical necessity 
to accept the reactive attitudes or u kind of; 

. ebrtiputibilism. ■ 

His second distinctive contribution has to do • 
with the conditions thought to be necessary for 
‘True morn! responsibility". Most philosophers 
have argued that in order for the reactive alti- 
tudes to be legitimately applied to un ugeitt, 
that agent must he free, whore this freedom 
can be specified in terms of a sc I of capacities of 
a certain sort. Such capacities typically include 
those that underlie (he capacity for purposive 
ujctiqn r the capacity to have desires and be- 
ltdft,The capacity to reason practically and-thc 


capacity for self-movement or at least self- 
change - and the capacity for self-conscious 
thought. In contrast, an “altitudinal theory" 
requi res (pc rhaps in addition to certain capaci- 
ties) that the agent experience the world in a 
certain way, “that one have certain attitudes, 
whether cognitive or non-cognitive, to the way 
things are - to the world, or tooneselF'. Galen 
Strawson argues that capacity theories of free- 
dom and moral responsibility are inadequate. 
They leave out what lie takes to be an impor- 
tant condition of freedom (and responsibility): 
the belief of the agent that he is free (and 
responsible). 

The author's theory of freedom and moral 
responsibility is, in his terms, “subjective", 
whereas the capacity theory is “objective”. 
The subjectivists hold (and the objcclivists 
deny) (hat believing one is a free agent (and 
thus morally responsible) is a necessary condi- 
tion of actually being a free agent (and thus 
morally responsible). 

Most philosophers have been objectivism, 
they have thought that whether an agent is free 
is u different issue from whether lie believes 
that lie is free. Strawson's subjective approach 
is unusual, and his arguments for it arc interest- 
ing. He notes that his theory contruvcnes a 
very attractive general principle: that of inde- 
pendence. According to this, our having a be- 
lief cannot be a necessary condition of that 
same beliefs truth. Suppose, for example, that 
I believe that the Golden GtUe Bridge is in Sun 
Francisco. Whether this belief is true does not 
in any way depend on whether I have it: that 
the Golden Gate Bridge is in San Francisco is 


an objective fact. 

Now it has seemed to most philosophers that 
wiiether an agent is free is similarly an objec- 
tive fact. But Strawson argues that the only 
udequate account of our concept of freedom is 
implicitly subjective, and he considers various 
objections to this conclusion. He suggests that 
we might here have a respect in which our 
intuitive concept of freedom is incoherent: it is 
implicitly subjective and thus in violation of the 
principle of independence, and yet we cannot 
explain why the principle should be violated in 
the case of freedom. 

The third distinctive contribution of Free- 
dom and Belief consists in another departure 
from traditional ways of thinking about the 
conditions appropriate to freedom and respon- 
sibility. Many philosophers believe that it may 
be a necessary condition of our being morally 
responsible that causal determinism does not 
obtain. But Strawson argues that there is a 
“deeper" problem for moral responsibility, 
which arises whether or not causal determin- 
ism obtains, and thus, that some of the tradi- 
tional focus on causal determinism (or its abs- 
ence) might be misplaced, and that we ought to 
attend directly to the more basic problem of 
“self-determination”. 

He argues that it is part of our ordinary 
conception of moral responsibility that true 
responsibility for our actions requires "true 
self-determination”, but he goes on to argue 
that our ordinary notions of freedom and 
moral responsibility presuppose something - 
true self-determination - that is impossible; 
thus, our ordinary notions of freedom and 



A detail from “Devil's Staircase or Aberrant Nuclalide Sequence" (1983), one of the 172 illustrations 
inclined in Talisman, a collection of photographs by Robert Tress, edited by Marco Livingstone (1 56pp. 
Thames and Hudson. £14. 95. 0500541205). 


Michael Rosen 

STEPHEN HOULGATE 

Hegel, Nietzsche and the Criticism of 

Metaphysics 

300pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50. ' 
0521322553 

Contrary (o common belief, Stephen Houlgate • 
maintains, Hegel is best approached not as a 
metaphysician but as it critic of metaphysics-- a 
more penetrating and persuasive one, indeed, 
than even the professed anti-metaphysician 
Nietzsche. His claim is less startling than it may 
at first appear, however: it a rtru metaphysi-> 
ciun '.who does not at some stage castigate the 
“illusions of metaphysics* (meaning, of ; 
course, the systems of his predecessors). So 
often have the boundaries of metaphysics been v 
redrawn that ft is small trouble, for, any philo- 
sopher who feels uncpmfortabji \yllh the labej' 
tp find a definition wjiicb place* his owh enler- : 
prise outside its borders.: Although Hegel {$;. 
one of the few pOst-Kontian ‘philosopher wb$; 
do not distance themselves from The term 
(“Logic therefore coincides with metaphysics,; 
the science of tilings get ahd held in thou Jhta* 
he writes in the Encyclopedia of, the .PhllO-, 
sophical Sc/emw), this iS. Houig^b helJeve*^ 


more a source of prejudice against Hegel’s 
work than a help in understanding it. 

The problem with Houlgate’s approach is 
the extent to which Hegel's criticisms of 
metaphysics ore anchored within the wider 
framework of his own speculative system. 
Hoiilgaite is not one of those wlio attempt to 
separate these two aspects of Hegel's philo- 
sophy; indeed, he emphasizes (rightly, jn my 
view) their interdependence. Yet the more he 
reyeals the Interweaving of affirmatiye and cri- 
tical elements within Hegelianism the less sub- 
stance there remains to the comparison with 
Nietzsche. . 

That both authors reject Ihe rigid categoriaj 
apparatus Of Kantian idealism as well as the- 
mechanistic materialism of the eighteenth cen- ■ 
tury Is familiar. But whether the consequence 
of this should be to lead onwards to a ; higher 
form of systematic philosophy depends on how 
one fates Hegel’s claims to have’ identified a 
spedqs of conceptual rationality: Beyond the 
■ .fixed oppositions and finite limitations of the 
'‘undprstanding’*;-- a question to which the 
study’pf Nietzsche hkdly, Contributes,; While' 
; Houlgate outlined (his (sS ire from Hegei's point 

°* en0u 8h>thespa c e given tpiitis 

not sufficient for a really convincing cose to Be* 
:m ®£e Q ilt in Heg'el’s defence. ' . > 

Houlgatq’s sy ip- 


moral responsibility are alleged to be incohe- 
rent. If he is right, there is a problem here for 
moral responsibility, since the requirement of 
self-determination arises prior to the problem 
of causal determinism. 

Suppose 1 pull the trigger of my pistol and 
thereby shoot someone. Surely, if I am morally 
responsible for the shooting, I must be morally 
responsible for my choosing to pull the trigger. 
But in order to be morally responsible forms 
choice, I must be morally responsible for (be 
practical deliberations that issued jn the 
choice. But in order to be morally responsible 
for the deliberations, I must be morally re- 
sponsible for the formation of the values that 
served as “inputs” into my deliberations. And 
such reasoning can be extended until we reach 
the conclusion that my moral responsibility for 
pulling the trigger requires that I be morally 
responsible for something (or some set of 
things) - perhaps the early life-experiences 
that formed my moral character - for the 
obtaining of which I manifestly am not morally 
responsible. Thus, Strawson's argument is that 
our common-sense notion of moral responsibil- 
ity is incoherent, and requires an impossible 
kind of self-determination. 

I do not think his argument is convincing, h 
seems to me that we require some sort of self- 
determination in order to be free and morally 
responsible, but not the sort that involves 
literal self-creation. We are obviously finite 
creatures who come into existence at particular 
points in time. Evidently, we are content to 
allow for the possibility of moral responsibility 
for our actions, even though we are manifestly 
not the “ultimate” creators of ourselves or of 
certain very basic features of ourselves. We 
intuitively allow for a certain kind of “monl 
luck”, that is, we allow that we might be mor- 
ally responsible for at least some of our actions, 
even though we recognize that we are not 
causally or morally responsible for some of the 
conditions of that responsibility. I am not re- 
sponsible for my birth, my early family experi- 
ences, my lack of serious brain lesions, and» 
forth; ultimately, I am not causally or morally 
responsible for the conditions in virtue of satis- 
fying which I am morally responsible. Hb 
seems to be part of common sense. To demand 
more is incoherent, but 1 do not think that* 
is part of our ordinary understanding d. 
ourselves. It Is, rather, a bizarre form of 
metaphysical megalomania. . . : 

Galen Strawson’s book is large. Intricate!! 
argued and challenging, full of subtle argo- 
mentation and intriguing examples. In a out- 
shell, he investigates the conditions necessary 
for the legitimacy of certain extremely inipoft' 
ant human attitudes and activities - aflM® 
bound up with human friendship, love and 
sentment, end activities as basic as reward art- 
punishment. And his conclusions are w® 
novel and challenging to philosophical t*f- 
non-philosophical) orthodoxy. 


pathies is most apparent in his assessment 
Nietzsche as a critic of Hegel. AdmiWJ 
Nietzsche’s direct pronouncements on 
are frequently derivative (and, to 
that that derivation comes via Scbopenna ■ 
outrageously prejudiced). Nor does HoujP 
have difficulty iq differentiating Heg««T 
some of Nietzsche’s cruder stereotypes o. 
metaphysical thlpker. But he E 0eS , 
near far enough in considering whether wt 
sche’s characterization of metaphyd^f'j^ 
none the less, suitably refined B ' nc *Jr5Ce 
contain the basis for- a critique of Heg^l k 
is a case for arguing that many of H*ge. s . 
tral notions - for example; the 
tween essence and appearance or the i otx . 
of the Idea as the rational structure of g. ^ 
merely represent new versions of 
dltional doctrines of metaphysics 1 raUw.. ( 
radically distinct alternatives to them- ,r, 
Hegel, Nletzschd and the - CrjftyP^. 
Metaphysics is a scholarly and °S^Sr 
sdphjcally petceptive Work. NevertneK 
diffeseness of its structure men 11 , 8 tha * 
the issues raised in It do not receivefbep^ 
sustained argument they require. On u. 
that Houlgate had had the courage of ^ 
victlons and simply concentrated _jj 
.blooded defence of Hegel. Plainly 
lita closest ftf His'heww- 
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Finding a common ground 


Pet er Lamarque 

VINCENT DESCO MB ES 

Objects of AJI Sorts: A philosophical grammar 
Translated by Lorna-Scott Fox and Jeremy 
Harding 

23Jpp. Oxford: Blackwell. £25. 

001150811 


Vincent Descombes is an eloquent and author- 
itative emissary of rapprochement between the 
analytic and Continental camps in philosophy. 
His earlier book, Modern French Philosophy, 
offered salutary instruction to the analytic 
school on the diversity and richness of philo- 
sophical thought in France. His current book, 
first published in Frencb in 1983, Offers the 
Cbnlinental school an insight into the power 
and relevance of analytic methods as applied to 
recognizably “Continental’' concerns. 

Needless to say, Descombes is sceptical of 
any deep divide between the two schools. He 
opens with a thoughtful essay, specially written 
for the English edition , spelling out misconcep- 
tions on both sides. Judicious quotations from 
Wittgenstein reveal common ground as well as 
points of divergence. Descombes shows that it 
is not topics or even methods which decisively 
nark off the camps; it is more a matter of 
emphasis, the Anglo-Saxons tending towards 
"naturalism", the Continentals towards “his- 


toricism”. My own thought is that the division 
probably resides just as much in canonical 
authority. No die-hard Anglo-Saxon would 
support an argument by citing Gadamer or 
Derrida. No loyal Continental would give 
space to Carnap or Davidson. Each side simply 
has a different group of friends. 

At the heart of traditional analytic philoso- 
phy lie two connected ideas: that the “logical 
structure” of a sentence might be at variance 
with its grammatical or syntactical structure, 
and that only the logical structure reveals the 
true nature of the correspondence between 
sentence and fact. The practical task is thus 
defined as logical analysis (that was the “ling- 
uistic turn”), the metaphysical programme, the 
pairingof bits of language with bitsof the world 
(that was the philosophical pay-off). Russell's 
Theory of Descriptions epitomized these 
ideas. The two sentences “The author of 
Waverley was Scotch” and "Sir Walter Scott 
was Scotch" are syntactically similar, said 
Russell, but their logical structure is quite dif- 
ferent; the expression "the author of Waver- 
ley" is not functioning, logically speaking, as a 
name. If no one wrote Waverley the former 
sentence might be false but it is not meaning- 
less. On such apparently simple foundations 
analytic philosophy built its empire. 

Whatever your philosophical interest, it is 
hard to avoid confronting such dichotomies as 
word and object, surface structure and logical 
structure. These are the staples of the analytic 


school, and Descombes shows over and over 
again that you ignore the teachings of that 
school at your peril. He applies logical 
methods to devastating effect. Husserl and 
Derrida are exposed for confusions about 
meaning, the semiologist falls down on prop- 
ositions and negation, Snussure gets caught out 
on general names, Benventste is shown to be 
weak on the idea of reference, Lacan muddled 
in his talk of signifiers. The analytic philo- 
sopher might derive a glow of satisfaction from 
all this, but the tone of the book is neither 
complacent nor negative. 

Descombes is a purist even by analytic stan- 
dards, a staunch defender of what Quine calls 
"semantic ascent", the shift from talking about 
things to talking about talk about things. But 
this is not “ordinary language philosophy" with 
its sophistical dissection of linguistic nuance. 
Descombes's topic is “objects of all sorts”; he is 
interested in ontology, the enquiry of what 
kinds of things there arc. For those brought up 
on Heidegger his conclusions, tike his 
methods, will seem austere. Thus he allows 
only a ‘‘grammatical" kind of ontological re- 
duction, ie, through logical analysis of sen- 
tences: “We wish to reduce manners of speak- 
ing about something to other manners of 
speaking about something.” 

His rnngc of investigation is wide. He is 
concerned with objects of perception, of 
consciousness, of knowledge, of fiction. It is n 
received view thal “conscibusncss is always 


consciousness of something”; the philosophy 
of phenomenology is built on that. But what 
docs it mean? What is (he “something"? Des- 
combes insists that different logical structures 
arc involved. We must avoid the “fake on- 
tology of intentionality”. Take desire, for ex- 
ample, as a conscious state. Descombes 
argues, somewhat surprisingly, that the verb 
“desire" has a different logic from the verb 
“love”, so that while I can love so-and-so (what 
is “nameable”) 1 can only, strictly speaking, 
desire that such-and-such (what is “say able’’). 

In a delightful chapter on fictional objects 
Descombes poses the logical puzzles by asking 
how we might list the fictional characters in 
Balzac’s Ijj Comddie humaine. Do we include 
the unnamed characters, “a lady”, “a young 
man”? Even among the named characters, 
should Napoleon appear, or is he just “bor- 
rowed”, not “invented"? And what about 
Vautrin, who is a fiction within the fiction? 
Descombes ends with the intriguing, if 
undeveloped, idea that a character is u “mask". 

In mnny ways the book is unmistakably 
“Continental”, with its wide and synoptic 
scope, its concern with intellectual history, and 
its treatment of authors and theories outside 
the Anglo-Saxon agenda. Its analytic methods 
seem at limes old-fn shinned, reminiscent of 
debates from (he 1950s. But only the most 
churlish Anglo-Saxon philosopher would fail 
to welcome this evangelism for the analytic 
movement. 
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As I recall 


Andrew Woodfleld 

WILLIAM LYONS 

Hie Disappearance of Introspection 
: 193pp. MIT Press. £15.95. 

0242121158 

Introspection (“looking within") is not a single 
faulty or operation, but a heterogeneous eol- 
ation. The sentences in which we describe 
introspective acts do, however, possess a com- 
mon formal feature: they contain two (or 
rone) psychological verbs predicated of the 
mt subject , one vbrb being embedded within 
the scope pf another. An introspective state is 
ipedfied as a propositional attitude directed 
upon another actual or possible mental state. 
Panted as belonging to one’s past, present 
« future self. 

_ William Lyons suspects that introspection as 
^er observation is a lingering myth of West- 
cm Philosophy; he aims to rethink the pbe- 
“rona that people still conceptualize through 
fojrinyth. He favours a “disappearance" view, 
elements of the myth, such as “sense- 
get “disappeared” outright, but certain 
^P^fcnces survive by being redescribed. 
r** Lyons rejects the view that introspecting 
^ second-order process, he criticizes models 
Postulate “inner scanning" mechanisms, 
^addition, thofirst two chapters catalogue the 
UJ history of introspectionist psychology 
(Wundt, Boring, William James), and of be- 
^viourist over-reactions to it (WatSon, Lash- ■ 
*7. Ryle, Skinner). ’ . 

Lyons’s own. position is somewhat Procrus- 
Open to objections on many- levels. He 
jW; first,, that there is no introspecting of 
•^data (because there are no sense-data), 
“JMh the perceiving process. The relevant 
W^omena are simply. cases of ordinary per- 
In, which ,we focus upon aspects of the 
t - jy^Qr' whe re we perceivei in, a specially 

the great Majorcin polymath, 
ni$ influence from the fourteenth to the 
: fyfofcnth ceqtury. to his “Art", This was a 
IJMable system the purpose of which was to 
'ritple of knowledge and* ultimately, 
.o'.]} 1 tins I rate the incontrovertible truth of 
for the benefit qf (lie Jews and the 
' iSu 10 whqse conversion Uiill devoted so 

pLhls ertergy. In. his determination to 
f\!?7 re W PPwiWe Subject, Llull (writing in 
Arabic) produced works jn 
■ roerQuaidpniains and in Various genres, and- 
flidni rank among the masterpieces of 
^>fV8Uitefaiure.. / - 

^ of Rapfon dJi^l fffl2 r 13I6k 


attentive mode. Attending to an experience is, 
as Ryle claimed in The Concept of Mind, a way 
of having that experience, not a meta-process. 
Second, to introspect one’s past perceptions is 
to “replay” the originals in edited and inter- 
preted forms. What one does not do is contem- 
plate an inner picture. The old “mental copy" 
myth is rejected, again for Rylean reasons. If I 
imagine or remember smelling a burning slip- 
per, an original experience of smelling a burn- 
ing slipper (whose prior occurrence Lyons 
simply takes, surprisingly, for granted) must 
have “left some trace or residue, which was 
stored in some form and is now reactivated to 
produce a replay". 

The third strand of Lyons’s argument con- 
cerns cognitive and appetitive processes like 
thinking, hoping, believing and desiring. The 
so-called “introspecting" of such processes 
amounts, in fact, to the constructing of inter- 
pretative models of oneself out of data sup- 
plied by the “replay" mechanisms. Cognitive 
and appetitive processes are really brain 1 
processes, but since we are unconscious of 
these, we can’t invoke them in self-explana- 
tions. We make do with non-scientific substi- 
tutes. Direct access to the states denoted by 
such verbs is just another myth, and the old 
doctrine that introspection furnishes us with 
privileged access (o all our mental states must 
be seriously modified, for the only “intro- 
spcctible" items we are incorrigible about are 
these perceptual replays. 

Lyons never states precisely what it is to 
“modei'\ He says we do it by means of re- 
played perceptions of our own and other peo- 
ple’s behaviour, especially overt, intelligent 
performances employing language, codes or 
calculi, or significant gesture or expression. He 

Also implies that if some perceptions can be oh 
initio “of public perceived versions of cognitive 
acts", then they can represent observed acts as 
expressions of cognitive acts. One remembers 
hearing an utterance os the making of a ded- 

has been edited and translated by Anthony 
Bonner (two volumes, L329 pp. Princeton 
University Press; $89.50,0 691 07288 4). After 
an introductory section containing a transla- 
tion of tlull’s autobiography - a. colourful 
account of his voyages and adventures In the 
Mediterranean - Bonner discusses, Llull’s 
thought and influence. He then gives transla-; 
tions of six of the worksi te Boole of the Gen- 
tiles, the Ars Dcmonstrativa and the Aw Brevis 
v. ail immecjiately connected With the “Art” - 
Llull’s tale Felix, his Principles oftfediclne and 
his mystical Flowers of Love and[Ftoweri of 
Intelligence. . ' . • . : ? : 

•• v ;.‘:5vJCi .Alariafe'HaraWon 


sion, or as an act of judging. So when does the 
cognitive or appetitive interpreting occur? At 
the time of perceiving, during the replay, in 
between, or throughout? Which bit of the edit- 
ing and interpreting is the specific process that 
Lyons calls “modelling”? I think it is supposed 
to occur only at the time of replay, but when- 
ever and whatever this modelling is, the theory 
seems wrong. 

I now reflect that last Tuesday I thought that 
reviewing this book would be fun. I am not, as 
far as I am aware, recalling any behaviour at 
all. Now T come to think of it, 1 did hum a 
cheerful tune that day; maybe this humming 
was brought on by the thought of fun. But 
remembering the hum came after recalling the 
thought; no hum-trace figured in the initial 
reflection. More importantly, if my reflecting 
had been a matter of constructing a cognitive 
explanation for the humming, or for any other 
behaviour, then its content would have been: I 
must have thought that writing this review 
would be fen. The “must” indicates that I do 
not directly recall Tuesday’s thought. Intro- 
spection draws a blank, and 1 make a surmise 
instead. There is a clear conceptual distinction 
between introspection and post hoc rationa- 
lization, and there is also, in normal cases and 
barring self-deception, a psychologically real 
difference. The theory obliterates this distinc- 
tion. It also fails to explain why people think 
there is a difference. 


Suppose, on the other hand, that the cogni- 
tive model-building Went on last Tuesday. 
Tuesday's judgement was itself, perhaps, an 
act of modelling in terms of the concept of 
thinking. What is going on now. while 1 “intro- 
spect"? Surely, I am recatlinga cognitive state. 
Interpreting my Tuesday state was a cognitive 
act, one which I now remember as an act of 
thinking. This case of introspecting needs no 
replay of past outer perceptions, since the 
memory is a purely intellectual one. Yet Lyons 
leaves no room for this. 

Further worries crowd in. Lyons admits that 
subjects have privileged access to their replays. 
Since this kind of introspecting is genuine and 
non-eliminable, (here is room for the question 
“How is such direct access possible?" The fact 
that we can voluntarily summon up one mem- 
ory out of a vast set of memories demands a 
psychological as well as a physiological ex- 
planation. Some cognitivists postulate a divi- 
sion of labour: one part of the subconscious 
stores the dormant memories, a separate part 
searches through and selects. Such models may 
be wrong, but they cannot be shot down just on 
the grounds that “inner scanning" is a bad 
metaphor. On this level of “explaining how”, 
functionally defined sub-units are just what we 
want. To propose that “the recalling and im- 
aginative reconstruction is done by means of 
nothing more mysterious than perceptual 
memory and imagination" is vacuous. 
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PHILOSOPHIA 

Philosophical Quarterly of Israel 
^ Editor: Asa Ka$her 

PLANS... 

PHILOSOPHIA buendi to publish special issues on several topics, including: 

,', . ERROR i Philosophical analyses of the concept, with special reference to the role it plays in science, law 
and other areas. (Deadline for submitted papers: May I, 1988.) 

, . . VIRTUE) General theories of Virtue and analyses of psrticular ones, with special reference to Philippa ' . 
Foot’s work. (Deadline for submitted papers: October 1, 1988.) 

FORTHCOMING... 

PH1L050PHIA will include in iu nCxr issues: 

; . . . Alvin !, Goldman: Papers related to hit recent “Epistemology and Cognition", with hU replies ; 

, . . Paul Ziff: "Linguistic nnd Communication Sysiems"; 

. . .Kai, Nielsen i "toe Withering away of the Tradition'’: 
and many others. 

RECENTLY... ’ 

PHILOSOPHIA has recently published: 

, . , Richard Popkini A series of papers on Spinoza, revising common views of his role in the history of • 
philosophy; • 

• , Hilary Pulsiamt A series of critical discussions of Putnam's* Brains in the Vh" ; 

...InWe Ldkatai: An exchange, with a review by Joseph Agstii a reply by Guunar Andersson, and a 
. , rejoinder by Agassi; , 

and maiy others. . . 

Editorial address: PHILOSOPHIA, Bar-Llaq University, Ram at- Gin 52100, 

. pr Prof: Asa Kaiher, Department of Philaibphy, Td-Aviy University, TeUAvlv £9978, Israel. 
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Paperback philosophy 

[n the first of a new series of reviews of paperbacks in particular subjects, 
Alan Ryan makes a selection of current paperback philosophy 
of interest to both specialist and general readers. 
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Little original philosophy appears in paper- 
back oil first publication. ci titer uniquely in 
paperback or alongside » hardback edition; 
authors and publishers have very different 
views of the size of the market for philosophy 
books - and authors generally discover tliut 
their publishers arc right about it. It also comes 
as a nusiy shuck to most authors to discover 
that books published in paperback alone stand 
little chance of a review, 1 have no figures lo 
back up iny hunch, but I suspect that Jonathan 
Glover's Causing Death ami Saving Lives and 
J. L. Mackie's Ethics made less of a stir than 
they deserved when they were first published 
by Penguin in 1977 because (hey appeared only 
in paper. 

Where it does make good sense to publish at 
once in paperback is in the overtly instructional 
market ; over the past year, two rather useful 
series have begun to appear: Issues in Political 
Theory from Macmillan and Concepts in the 
Social Sciences from the Open University 
Press (both also available in hard covers). 
Many of the authors are old hands, with several 
similar texts behind them. 

It is invidious to single out this selection of 
brief bunks as strikingly better than the rest; 
what is universally impressive is the amount of 
effort that has gone into covering the gro und. 
reporting on it uccunileiy and lucidly, and 
making sumo exceedingly complex ideas as ac- 
cessible as possible. No doubt most of their 
renders will be students on courses of one sort 
and another; but it would be pleasant to think 
that that possibly mythical creature, the edu- 
cated general reader, will venture a fiver or so 
on some of them. 

David McLellan. Ideology. 112pp. Open 
University Press. £4.95. 0 335 15380 1 . 0 David 
McLellan displays his familinr mastery of both 
the history of ideas and philosophical analysis. 
He recognizes the usefulness of the concept of 
ideology as well us its slippcrincss, and he 
neither evades his critical duties by concentrat- 
ing on the history of ideas nor baffles his read- 
ers by concentrating on the logical problems of 
the concept of ideology without providing 
enough context. He neatly distinguishes 
Marx's views from Engels's, discusses Amer- 
ican political scientists' views on ideology in as 
much detail as Gramsci's account of hege- 
mony, makes Habermas clear, interesting and 
drititizable, and insists throughout that if the 
cheerful naivety of “good, empirical social sci- 
ence versus bad, myth-mongering ideology" 
just won't do, it fc essential to hang on to the 
critical implications of a concept whose place is 
in the analysis of power and how it is sustained. 

Robert Nisbet. Conservatism . 128pp. Open 
University Press. 0335 15378 X. D Conservat- 
ism is idiosyncratic but exceedingly good fun. 

. Anyone familiar with Robert Nisbet's enor- 
mously influential history of sociology, The 
■_ Sociological Tradition (1967), will guess that 
Edmurfd Burke features largely, and that con- 
servatism is reckoned to start with the discon- 
. certing impact of the French Revolution. 
Nisbet avoids, shipwreck on that well-known 
. ; shoal, the search for the ‘ essence" of a creed 
which is hostile to creeds and essences; instead 
he stresses key elements in what he terms (he 
“dogmatics" or conservatism - the stress on 
property, for example, with n particular em- 
phasis on family property, or the emphasis on 
, community rather than the individual. Perhaps 
wisely, he does not dwell on the difficulty of 
: making an emphnsis on the familial, al- 
legiance-creating side of property compatible 
with an emphasis on laissez-faire. Burke some- 
how managed lo defend both, so we must sup* 
pose that it is not nn entirely incoherent view. 
British readers will - or ought to - enjoy 
. Nisbet's final chapter, which is a lament for the 
way the American New Right has hijucked the 
• "conservative" label. From 1950 to 1980, cultu* 
ral conservatism was a steadily growing force in 
American life; Russell Kirk. Eric Voegcliu, 
Leo Strauss, Gertrude Himmelferb, Daniel 
Roorslin and Nisbet himself may not have had 
' a great deal in common, but ihey were effective 

■'■■'j : critics of the simpler sorts of liberalism, arid 
• they,. wine serious j wail r^ad, sceptical of the 

/. :'.X : . . ■’ - • \ 


populism of American polities. In so far as one 
cun pin uny one allegiance on them, it was to 
Burke, Tocqucvillc and Acton; and they were 
aware of their kinship with Europeans like 
Raymond Aron nnd Englishmen like Michael 
Oukcshotl. What came in with Reagan was not 
this urbane and fastidious conservatism; it was 
the moral authoritarianism or the New Right - 
shrill, censorious and populist. The result is not 
conservatism, but counter-revolution with 
most of the vices of the revolution. “There arc 
no guillotines on Capitol Hill or the Mall in 
Washington, hut there urc punishments for the 
‘inauthentic* and rewards for the ‘authentic'. 
Struggles for the mythical award of The Truest 
Conservative of the Month have increased in 
scope ami intensity. Suspicions lie everywhere, 
just as they came to among the Jacobins.” 

John Gray. Liberalism. 1 12pp. Open Uni- 
versity Press. £4.95. 0 335 15376 3. □ Liberal- 
ism is less uninhibitedly personal than Causer- 
vuli mi, but John Gray unhesitatingly runs his 
own line on liberalisms good and bad. Like 
Nisbet lie adopts the easy but sensible path of 
providing an histoire raisoniufe of his subject, 
taking the render from the proto- 
liherniism of Periciean Alliens to the Rnwlsinn 
and Noztckinn revival of liberal theory in the 
197(Js. Unlike Nisbet, lie then turns to the phi- 
losophical foundations of liberal theory; since 
his Mill an Liberty: A defence (1983), Gray has 
come to accept the critics' view that Mill's utili- 
tarianism will not generate exactly those free- 
doms the liberal most wants. On Gruy's pre- 
sent view. Mill needs, hut does not have, a 
theory of the just allocation of restraints; there 
cannot be any guarantee that the restrictions 
on liberty that u utilitarian concern for harm- 
prevention would dictate are restrictions that 
justice would demand. The sceptic might think 
that if Gray devoted to the task of finding a 
utilitarian theory of justice half the ingenuity 
his book displays in generating a utilitarian 
theory of liberty, things might be less gloomy 
than Gray supposes. The truth seems, rather, 
that Gray now prefers the eighteenth-century 
Scots social theorists and their successors 
among Austrian economists and American 
social choice theorists. 


Michael Lessnoff. Social Contract. 192pp. 
Macmillan. £6.95. 0333 36791 X. DThis is two 
books for the price of one; the first ninety 
pages take us from the first glimmers of con- 
tractarianism in the writings of Manegold of 
La uteri bach around the year 1080 to the soph- 
isticated hypothetical contractarianism of 
Kant, and the final seventy pages defend a 
“modest" contractarianism as it emerges in 
John Rawls's successive refinements of his 
theory of justice. Michael Lessnoff manages to 
pack a great deal into the book without ever 
departing from the highest standards of lucid- 
ity and rigour alike. The austerity of the style 
may daunt some beginners, but the book is full 
of good things. For instance, against David 
Gauthier's claim that contractarianism both 
presupposes and instils “appropriative motiva- 
tions" in the members of a society where con- 
tractarian ideology prevails, Lessnoff argues 
that the claim is implausible in itself, and is in 
any case an argument less against contractarian 
political theory than against the possibility of 
any sort of social relations between people who 
arc helplessly addicted to exploiting one 
another for mnterinl gain. But, turning some 
pages later lo James Buchanan's Limits of 
Liberty (1975), Lessnoff observes that Bucha- 
nan's view of human motivation looks very like 
the one Gauthier condemns, and that Gauth- 
ier's view that no society could be built on that 
framework is right in this case. But the most 
important suggestion in the book is the thought 
that social-contract theory needs to dispense 
with the “state of nature". Lessnoff makes the 
point with a crispness John jlavvls has never 
managed to achieve. And once the point is put 
clearly, it is obviously right - since we have no 
rcuson to think the state of nature sacrosanct, 
why should wc take it as abaseline7 The objec- 
tion leaves a work such as Robert Nozick’s 
Anarchy, State and Utopia (1975) in ruins, 
while leaving Rawls's original position intact. 
For, crucially, the state of nature may incor- 
porate any number of deplorable features, 
while the original position of Rawls's theory is 
deflned precisely to eliminate them. 

Richard Lindley. Autonomy. 224pp. Mac- 
millan. £6.95. 0 333 36793 6. □ Richard Lind- 
ley begins with a consideration of Hume, Kant 
and Mill, but only because they provide what 
he takes to be the most interesting, controver- 
sial and useful accounts of the subject-matter. 
It is, in fact, Mill who gets most attention, for 


Other paperbacks in brief 


Kant’s ultra-rationalism leaves too many 
autonomous choices out in the cold, and 
Hume's minimalist conception of autonomy 
leaves too little room for rational reflection 
and self-criticism. Mill is by no means always 
compelling, however. In particular, he cannot 
demonstrate that autonomy has the over- 
whelming value he says it has - nobody could 
demonstrate it, in Lindley’s view, but Mill 
causes needless problems for himself by setting 
his sights too high; and Mill, like many othen, 
resorts too readily to counterfactual claims abi 
out what wishes people would have if they were 
very different from how they are now. Tin 
point of insisting on the importance of current 
wishes without sacrificing everything to them is 
that it allows one to bring a concern for auton- 
omy to the test of the real world. Lindley is 
unlike most philosophers, let alone Ihe child- 
less Hume, Kant and Mill, in taking seriowly 
the thought that arguments based on the right 
of rational creatures to run their own live 
would let in lots of children and shut out lots of 
adults. So he concludes that if, say, children 
demanded (he vote, there is a serious case for 
letting them have it. Conversely, the education 
system is no great advertisement for an ambi- 
tion to instil the desire for self-government is 
the young. 

Christopher Berry. Human Natan. 176pp. 
Macmillan. £6.95. 0 333 37524 6. □ Christ- 
opher Berry remarks, somewhat plaintively, 
that “f or a topic as broad as Human Nature aa) 
Politics there are surprisingly few books expB- 
citly devoted to it". One might have thought 
that the broadness of the topic was exactly 
what explained most people's unwillingness to 
tackle it; after all, what topic in political them) 
could not shelter under the rubric? Berrys 
book reinforces that thought; it covers an enor- 
mous range of writers and issues - and vci) 
usefully, too, Inevitably, much of the book b 
structured around some familiar dichotomics- 
are we free or determined, rational or a-ration- 
ol, political or apolitical? Is human nature the 
same at all times and places or essentially nu> 
iputable by circumstances? Cfitics will quibble 
about some of Berry's claims about who be- 
longs in which camp. He takes some dubioo 
claims about James Mill’s “privatized" concep- 
tion of man too much for granted and sees lea 
far into Rousseau’s ambiguities than he oi# 
But as a map of a vast terrain, Human Natures 
never less than useful and interesting. 


Cricket territories. That status had to be consistent 

with the principles for which the Allies claimed 
Sir Pelham Warner. Lord's: 1787-1945. With to be fighting. Taken to extremes, however, 

an introduction by Roy Hattersley. 324pp. those principles could destroy much of the 

Pavilion Books. £5.95. 1 85145 1129. □ It is apt British Empire because, although the discus- 

that Sir Pelham Warner's history of Lord’s sions focused on the mandated territories, the 

should be available again in a handy form in principles had implications for ail dependent 

this year, the 200th anniversary of MCC. territories. The outcome of the discussions was 

Warner was a competent historian, by no the concept of trusteeship enshrined in the UN 

means a commonplace among Test cricketers, Charier drafted at San Francisco in 1945. It is 

and was at the forefront of cricketing activity, common to represent this outcome as a 

by which of course is also meant Lord’s activity triumph of American anti-colonialism over 

to which it was inextricably linked, from 1894 Britain’s attempts to preserve her imperial 

to 1951. He played for Rugby, Oxford, system but Louis shows that the reality was 

Middlesex (captain from 1908-1920), England more complicated. On both sides of the 

(15 Tests, captain In ten of them). On Atlantic governmental departments fought 

retirement, he became successively f Test each other pver strategic, economic and 

selector, joint manager of MCC to Australia in ideological priorities and this struggle was as 

1932-3 and President of MCC in 1950-51. important in the decision as that between the 

Small undertows in Warner’s narrative disturb two states, 

the historically placid surface: his attitude to 
“walking" find his attempt to gloss over the Letters 
bodylinc controversy in which he was deeply . 

and equivocally embroiled. In his jntrodqC" Countess Markievicz. Prison Letters of 

lion, of. the misty-eyed class, Rqy Hattersley : Counters Markievicz. With an Introduction by 
claims he saw the stand erected in honour of Amanda Sebesteyen. 352pp. Virago. £4.95, -0 

Wa rner when he first visited. Lord’s in 1948. 86068 7813. 0 There has recently _ been k 

This sort of inexactitude- - by a decade no less - revival of Interest In Constance Markievicz 

finds no. plnce In this precise survey, ■ . . b°lh ns a woman and as a political figure who 

■; was active throughout the most significant 
Historv • ' -"JW-of. Ireland’s hjstory, 191Grl925, She 

' i ' 5emd ”0 less than five terms of imprisonment 

Wm. Roaer Louis, imperialism dtBtiy.mi- In England and Ireland and most of these 

1 945: the United States and the Decolonization letters were written to her sister Eva Gore- 

of the British . Empire , 611pp. . Oxford: Hooth duripg one or other of them. They are 

Clarendon Press. £|5.pp., 0 19 822972 - ^most valuable as a revelation of the author’s 
0. p. This substantial and Important bopK. engaging and. ^^complek.personaiifv. Thev car--' 
which was first published in 1977, deals With; taiiity negate- tye vieW tha^ 
Anglo-American wartime discussions cdncem- hartfdan.Wbich has persisted dtie • to the 

ing tho post-war statusf or life n^a^ , :, r efe^nb es oTiY^ts ■ p'C^y andqtlwrrt and 


which largely stems from prejudice or opp® 
tion to her politics. This edition is based oo raj 
Longman edition of 1934, but 
original short preface by Constance’s coU«S* 
and mentor, Eamonn deValera, which shoBJv 
.that though he was sympathetic to Coisla^ 
he recognized, even shared, the prejig*' 
political women confronted. The “’re- 
duction is sometimes percepdve but uj* 
confusing, often inaccurate and g en ?*7 
slapdash. • 

• : . i. 

Natural history •' , ■ 

C. F. Level. Herbal Delights. 319^-^, 
£4.95. 0 571 14850 6. Elixirs ofiLife-UW. 
Faber. £3.95. 0 571 14849 2. □ In 
reprints of Culpeper House Herbais _ 
1930s C. F. Leyel provides a galhtnau^ 
fascinating plant lore, wisdom and 1®*^ 
There are herbs for stupefying sna ^' 
ring drunkenness, fending off 
clpes for nettle claret, marigold 
violet vinegar. The elixirs include . wc • 

gookeroo, gobernadora and kavd’ksva, 
is chewed by young girls and boys hdP**. ^ 
made into' an intoxicating drink; 

aphrodisiacs, cjairvpyance.boosters, » . -j 
. for "all fqrms of eroticism", pbscn ^ 
derivations are given: plantagen^t w 
genista, beech from bttche becdusb 
, was used to write on. The introduction ^ 
, herb list ail its known names, * 
actions, - symbolic significance : vJJW ^ 
advice; pineapple *= perfection), 
habitat and edible parts. Herbal 
reviewed in the : TLS of ’December. 
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French History 

L 1 Histoire 

No 102, July-August 1987 
Fr30. 57 rue de Seine, 75280 Paris. 

L'Histoire is the most successful of the many 
French periodicals that are devoted to history. 
And It deserves to be. With impressive pre- 
sentation and excellent illustrations it reaches a 
wide public; with articles written by the leading 
French historians (and often subsequently 
re-published in book form) it must also be 
classified as a learned journal. A special issue 
(No 96), in January of this year, surveyed a 
thousand years of the French nation (“La 
France el les Francis 987-1987") and brought 
together such names as Contamine, Jacques le 
Goff, Le Roy Ladurie, Chaunu and Rend 
Rdmond. 

This special number (102) studies only 
sixteen years, the Gaullist years of the Fifth 
Republic which, as Jean-Nofil Jeanneny 
explains in his preface, are considered to 
extend to 1974, rather than stopping with the 
General's resignation in 1969 or his death in 
1970. 1974 marks the end of the Gaullist era, 
since the election of Giscnrd d’Estaing brought 
in a new political element and since the 
economic crisis of the 1970s was in obvious 
contrast to the prosperity and the expansion of 
the 1960s. But it is the socialist succession of 
ihe years 1981 to 1986, whereby the opponents 
of de Gaulle assumed his policies and his 
institutions, which suggests that the Gaullist 
heritage is something which is national and can 
therefore be considered with a new objectivity. 

To pul things in another way, it could be said 
that after the publication of three massive 
volumes of biography, the study of de Gaulle 
has entered its post-Lacouture phase (although 
Lacouture has contributed a short piece to this 
collection on the final months of the Genera! at 
Colombey-les-deux-lglises, comparing them 
to Napoleon’s exile on Saint Helena). 

There are aspects of the initial years of the 
Fifth Republic which have been neglected, so 
great has been the post-1970 veneration and 
nostalgia for de Gaulle and the de Gaulle 
years, when an evidently great man was the 
leader of a nation which was acquiring cars en 
masse, its first television sets, its first washing 
machines. Michel Winock points to the mo- 
ment when the General had to face his first 
political election, as opposed to a referendum, 
in 1965, and received only 43.7 per cent of the 
voles cast. He suggests the existence of two 


dialectics which de Gaulle was unable to 
escape: that between an apparently successful 
foreign policy and a domestic policy that 
aroused widespread hostility and resentment; 
that between a popular desire for change and 
liberation, as expressed by the students in May 
1968. and an equally popular desire for security 
and comfort, as expressed by the electorate in 
June 1968. This is echoed by the idea put 
forward by Jean-Pierre Rioux in his perceptive 
article on the society of the period, “Vive la 
consommation”, where the constant pleasures 
of consumerism are always balanced by the 
regular condemnation of its unacceptable 
wickedness. 

Certain questions are asked about de Gaulle 
personally. Why, asks Guy Pervilte, in a severe 
article, did he betray the harkis, the Muslims 
who had fought with the French army? Who, 
asks Philippe Bauchard, was responsible for 
the campaign of personal vilification to which 
Georges Pompidou was subjected after his 
reluctant resignation as prime minister in 
1968? To what extent, asks Samy Cohen, was 
de Gaulle’s determination that France should 
be equipped with nuclear weapons a personal 
and instinctive conviction rather than a consi- 
dered question of strategy? But the major 
articles are concerned with French society. Its 
prosperity is examined by Antoine Prost, its 
building programmes by Francois Chaslin. its 
revolutionaries by Patrick Rotman and Hervd 
Hamon, its striking miners by H61£ne Coulon- 
jou. Anthony Rowley gives the final touch of 
Sciences-Politiques influence to this number 
with a discussion of how the French relate to 
progress. 

Although a special issue, this number is 
typical of L’Histoire: lively, informative, ori- 
ginal and stimulating. 

Douglas Johnson 

French History 

Volume 1 , No I, March 1987 

£28 for Volume One. Journals Subscription, 

Oxford University Press, Walton Street . 

Oxford OX26DP. 

Within fifteen months of its foundation, Bri- 
tain's new flourishing Society for ihe Study of 
French History held its first, highly successful, 
annual conference and launched its journal, 
French History , published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. The excellence of the inaugural 
issue and the promised contents of the second 
have established it as an academic publication 
of distinction, and it is welcome news that. 


although originally biannual, it will be a 
quarterly from 1988. A French language ver- 
sion, from Editions Ln Manufacture of Lyon, 
will appear shortly. This is only one sign of 
French support for the venture. The editorial 
board of the journal contains many disting- 
uished French names, joining historians from 
Britain, Canada, America, Germany und Po- 
land, and foreign contributors feature promin- 
ently, their articles duly translated, in the first 
volume. 

In recent years, historians of France have 
been among the most inventive in their quest 
for new kinds of evidence , and the whole range - 
of their enquiries falls within the declared 
scope of French History. Indeed, as the edito- 
rial explains, historically orientated articles 
from other disciplines, from art und music to 
social sciences, are eligible, as arc those which 
compare France with other countries. In the 
first number of Volume One wc find Caroling- 
ian units of measurement (Jean-Pierrc De- 
vroey), Mazarin's benefices (J. A. Bergin), the 
eighteenth-century climate (Christian Des- 
plnt), and the soldier during the 1914-18 war 
(David Englander). We learn here that the 
bread baked by the monks of Corbie in the 
ninth century differed little if at all from that 
wished for by the 1917 soldier us he contem- 
plated his lonely emnembert. A review article 
by Richard Bouncy thoughtfully examines the 
“absolutism" controversy, and reviewers have 
been given sufficient spucc to produce ex- 
tended critiques. Lastly there is a comprehen- 
sive list of recent works on French history. The 
second issue of Volume One, coming out next 
month, will discuss the impact of wur on late 
medieval Normandy, the poor in early modern 
Paris, Louis XVFs fiscal officials, and the post- 
revolutionary police. 

The editor. Richard Bonney, and the associ- 
ate editors; William Doyle ami Louis Berger- 
on, arc lo be congratulated for beginning Ibis 
new enterprise so promisingly. They have 
achieved their stated aim that, while they ack- 
nowledge that a journal devoted to the history 
of one country is a recognition of increasing 
specialization by historians, all the contribu- 
tions should be lively and comprehensible to 
.he interested reader. Roger 

Hispanin, the distinguished journal of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese, Inc, is published four times a 
year; subscription details are obtainable from 
AATSP, Mississippi State University, PO Box 
6349, Mississippi State, MS 39762-6349. 


Italian Studies 

Differentia: Rcvicwof Italian thought 
No I , Autumn 1986 

$15. Queens College, City University of New 
York, Flushing. New York. 


As emerged from a recent conference at the 
Sorbonne, a surprisingly high number of jour- 
nals devoted to Italian studies originate outside 
Italy. This new addition. Differentia (which 
evidently draws its title from Derrida), takes its 
place among the many produced in the United 
States. It is elegantly presented and has strong 
philosophical leanings. "Italiun thought" in the 
subtitle refers both to the intellectual figures 
dominating the scene in Italy who are the sub- 
jects of the articles and to those (sometimes the 
same) who contribute to the journal with an 
exposition of their theories (even if not related 
to the tradition of Italian philosophy) - Ihey 
include philosophers and critics such as Massi- 
mo Caceiari. Giorgio Gnrgani. Franco RcJIa, 
Giuseppe Sertoli and Gianni Vattimo. This 
first, substantial, issue is subdivided into sec- 
tions: the first, devoted to "the place (s) of the 
subject", is followed by a second of “essays'*, a 
third of “studies", nnd then by "review arti- 
cles’’ and “book reviews". 

The whole journal is inspired by themes 
which re-emergc from article lo article, such as 
“negative thought" and “crisis of reason"; the 
names most frequently mentioned to provide 
the cultural co-ordinates are those of Nietzsche 
und Heidegger. Even though the thinkers writ- 
ing, or written about, often emphusize the links 
between literature and philosophy, the reader 
whose interests are mainly literary may find 
parts of the volume rather indigestible. The 
introduction by the editor, Peter Carravettn, 
sets the tone, with all the relevant terminology ; 
the journal intends to provide an outlet for the 
diffusion in English of contemporary Italian 
thought “primarily in the area traditionally 
called philosophy and with particular emphasis 
on the history of ideas, social criticism, political 
theory, hiuJ literary studies. It will cut across 
these and perhaps other more local discourses 
in on effort to constitute loci where differences 
are evidenced rather than hiddeu". Among the 
most readable contributions are Vattimo’ s 
"The Problem of Subjectivity from Nietzsche 
lo Heidegger", Sertoli's “The Seductiveness of 
Literature", and the essay, with interview, by 
J. P. Russo on Franco Rella. 

Anna Laura Lepschy 


OXFORD = 

A selection of journals from Oxford University Press 


FRENCH HISTORY 

Editor: Professor R. J. Bonney 
Published from spring 1987, French History is a major 
new journal in this expanding area of enquiry. It brings 
together the work of scholars of all nationalities, 
presenting articles over the entire chronological range 

Frnm .1 r-I£iL n.^.iUin TV10 PirmhaRlE IK 


MIND 

Editor. Simon Blackburn 

Mind is the best known British philosophical journal, 
and one of the most widely read and respected 
journals in professional philosophy. Founded in 1876, 
for over a century it has represented the leading 


uiuucs u vci luccmuo wuvn«i''6"~‘ ' .. ^ - 

from Franica to the Fifth Republic. The emphasis is philosophical ideas of its time 

n ... . . .. . _£ 'Thai main aim Or the lOUrHB 


, on French History, but the scope of the journal 
includes historically relevant topics from other 
.. disciplines such as art, music, literature, language and 
social science. 

Special Offer to new subscribers; Receive Volume 1, 
1987 (2 issues) FREE, when you subscribe to Volume 
1988 (4 issues) . * 

Volume 2 1988 : UK £35.00 

the BRITISH JOURNAL OF 
AESTHETICS 

Editor) DrT, j. DIffey 

The main purpose of this journal is to provide a 
. tedium for study of the philosophy of art and the 
principles of aesthetic appreciation and judgement, 

: *nd this it does in the context of all the arts. It covers 
, theoretical discussion of the principles and criteria of 
..criticism but it does not include practical criticistn in 
/fljfy of the arts'. As’ well as general aesthetics; 
e^perietjee pf both fine and applied art is examined 
I the point 6f view of the psychologist, the 
-W#gist, the historian, the teacher and the general 

jhitje.: ' ‘ V 

Vrfime28, /9<5S: UK £30 - ; ' 


The main aim of the journal is to continue the 
well-established tradition of excellence. This includes 
the aim of ensuring that the best philosophy is lucidly 
presented and open to the widest possible audience. 
Ja addition to its traditional role as a forum for original 
papers and discussion, Mind now has a major section 
! devoted to first-class commentary on recent literature. 

Volume 97, 1988 : UK £18 

CLASSICAL REVIEW 

Editors: A. F. Garvie and Professor H. M. Hlne 

Founded in 1886, this journal publishes reviews of 
new work dealing with the literatures and civlhznnoris 
of ancient Greece and Rome nnd can be regarded as 
a companion to Classical Quarterly. Over 200 books 
' ■ are reviewed each year, Ihe full length reviews being 
: followed by shorter notices of less Important works. 
No other journal offers in such a convenient and . 
concise form a crillcalguidetpprogressin the subject, 

: •, and it may reasonably, claim to be indispensable to all 
; scholars in this flpldi 


CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 

Editors : D. N, Sedley and T. J. Cornell 

Founded in 1906, this is one of the major journals 
devoted to Greco-Roman antiquity in the English- 
speaking world. It publishes research papers and short 
notes In the fields of language, literature, history and 
philosophy and appears in May and December of 
every year. 

Volume 38, 1988 : UK £21 

For details of subscription rates for earlier volumes please 
apply to Journals Subscription, Oxford University Press, 
Walton Street, Oxford OX2 6DP. 
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Inside the Emperor 


Gabriel Josipovici 

SIMON LEYS 
La Mort deNopulfoii 

1 IKpp. Paris: Hermann. 4rt fr. 

2 7056 6050 X 


The dud pout may fool us for a while, but not 
the dud novelist. Within one parngraph we can 
tell that most novels arc duds, that the author 
docs not know what he or she is doing, has 
failed to make the most basic decisions. When 
the genuine article turns up wc know it at once: 

Cam me it rcssemhlait vnguement 6 I'Empcreur. 
les rm felon du ■’Htfrmann-Auguslus Siocffcr" 
I'uvaicnt surnummd Nnpolion. Aussi, pour In coni' 
mcdit6 du'rficit, ne Tappcllerons-nous pas autre- 
inent. 

Et (I'nillcurs. c'gtait Napotfon. 

Two Napoleons and one Emperor in four lines 
is surely not what the creative writing classes 
tench you. But what pleasure to read a real 
writer; how far we have already travelled in 
those four lines. And Leys keeps it up; he does 
not put n foot wrong in the 120-mlt! pages 
which follow. 

A clever substitution lias allowed Napoleon 
to escape. He is to travel incognito on board 
the I (erniimn- Augustus Sloeffer until it lands 
at Bordeaux. There plans have been made to 
meet him, he is simply tu get off and wait. But 
the ship is forced to sail past Bordeaux and 
docks in Belgium. What is Napoleon to do? 1 le 
determines to make his way to Paris and there 
hope to meet up with the plotters. On the way 
he goes for a day-trip in u conch full of English 
tourists to see the site of the Batticof Waterloo 
(which he CRnnot recognize), and then nar- 
rowly escapes capture nl the border (he had 
* forgotten to pay for his board in Anvers). 
Eventually he reaches Paris and falls in with 


some of the Emperor's ex-soldiers and with a 
widow who sells vegetables. The husiness is on 
its last legs, but Napoleon draws up a plan of 
battle and soon it is thriving. He settles in with 
the widow. Meanwhile, the impersonator on St 
Helena has had the temerity to die. Napoleon 
is restless. He decides to speak out to his new 
friends who nre, he knows, sympathetic to the 
cause; but whenever he tries to tell anyone the 
truth odd things happen. No one wants to hear. 
The widow calls the doctor. One day, in a 
phantasmagoric scene, one of his new friends, 
to whom he has finally confessed, takes him to 
a large enclosed garden in the centre of Paris, 
lets him in, and leaves him. Gradually he real- 
izes that he is in an asylum, and one peopled by 
nothing but Napoleons. Clearly every third 
person iu France is under the illusion that he is 
the Emperor. 

It would be wrong of me to give away the 
denouement. La Mori de NapoUon is utterly 
satisfying sentence by sentence and scene by 
scene, but it is also compulsively readable: we 
want, for some strange reason, to find out what 
happens next ~ "fur some strange reason” be- 
cause Napoleon Ims always seemed to me the 
most horing figure in history. After rending 
this book 1 think I understand why: because he 
has nothing but u public face. By giving us a 
Napoleon who cannot find how to retrieve that 
fncc. Simon Leys throws light on our universal 
need tu bring inner and outer reality together, 
to understnnd who wc really arc. 

That, of course, has always been the basic 
theme of the novel, from Don Quixote to Fin- 
cher Marlin. The miracle is that it is alwnys new 
if tackled by a real novelist. And Simon Leys, 
who is not Simon Leys but Pierre Ryckmans, 
yet who under the name of Simon Leys has an 
international reputation ns a sinologist and art 
historiun, is certainly that. This is the most 
exciting ddbut since Robbe-Grillet's Les 
Gonunes. 


The balnear and the banal 


Shadow on a sundial 


Virginia Llewellyn Smith 

JEANECHENOZ 
L'Equip4e malaise 
252pp. Paris: Minuit. 68 fr. 

27073 till 1 

Jean-Francois Pons, self-styled “due", girant 
of a Malayan rubber plantation, has astrono- 
mical ambitions. He dreams of constructing a 
giant sundial, with an elaborate gnomon, 
“d'dchelle haussmannienne . . ■ une de ces 
giganlesques dquerres dtroites, peredes d’al- 
vdoles, comme il s'en trouve dans quelques 
villes de ITnde du Nord . . What to build it 
of is his main preoccupation, until the arrival of 
the plantation's real owners threatens to 
disrupt his comfortable existence. 

Le due Pons returns to Paris to organize 
manpower and weaponry for a takeover bid. 
There he enlists his nephew Paul, who deals 
half-heartedly in small arms, a victim of ennui 
in his gleaming tower-block apartment, where 
the roar of the dishwnsher suggests "un boeuf 
vivisdqud" bursting free from its sanitized sur- 
roundings. Pnui and his partner Bob dream of 
finding "une fille rdelle” (Paul saw one in a 
cinema nnd lit her cigarette), and of losing a 
bunch of Belgian gangsters, awkward dissatis- 
fied customers. Most engaging of these is the 
bHby-faccd Toon, a Tintin warped in the cra- 
dle, hampered by unsympathetic superiors and 
an oversized raincoat. Another misfit, but one 
who lives free, a symbol of triumph over 
cramping conditions, is Charles, “l’homme 
errant” , who sleeps in old crates but also on silk 
canapes in museums, to which he gains un- 
problematic access, os he does (unlike Paul) to 
the beds of women. Rallying to the aid of his 
old friend Pons, Charles with an inscrutable air 
of purpose bestows on his fellow-tramps in- 
scrutable tin cans (“des petits pois, je crois"), 


and joins the cargo of guns stowed awayooa 
small boat bound for Malaya. 

Life au large, tempest and mutiny make i 
certain impression on Paul, Pons and the olh« 
shipmates, but Charles functions on board 
merely as the deus ex machina. Competent and 
resourceful, he gives the narrative a shove for- 
ward when it needs it, and a helping hand 
generally: a lady with her shopping, Ponswiih 
his material problem. Make the gnomon o( 
rubber, suggests Charles, adding diffidently: 
“Pr£vois quand-mfime une armature, peui. 
6tre." As the armature of the plot, and a 
something on which to hang heavy stuff like 
ideals of liberty and fraternity, Charles has 
about as much substance as a wire coat-hanger 
(for which he would find innumerable practical 
uses). Le due Pons knows better what's what: 
“Non, pas d’armature." He envisages “un 
nouveau module de gnomon dlastique, dontil 
contrdlera toute variable, dont ii voit d£j& (tot- 
ter 1'ombre flexible . . At the end, after 
another mutiny and a couple of kidnappings, 
Bob's vandalized apartment (those Belgian 
again) reeks of burnt plastic, while fobas, eter- 
nally distant, “le caoutchouc pousse en boo 
ordre”. 

Urban alienation and utopian fantasy are 
always with us, but they acquire a new look 
here through clever manipulation of words and 
images. Jean Echenoz can handle the lyrical 
and the violent: he can make even of seasick- 
ness (like it or not - you might not) somelbing 
rich and strange. Like the shadow on the suit- 
dial, he invests the random with meaning, 
evoking a landscape, a life, in two or three 
lines: “Sur les toits des habitations basses, da 
silhouettes d'enfant tenaient en laisse da 
cerfs-volants trap simples, trop 16gers, pou 
porter la moindre ombre.” Assembling a ran- 
som note from clippings of newsprint, the ban- 
dit Toon discovers the charm of literary com- 
position . This novel transmits it. 
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Dan Gunn 

JEAN- PHILIPPE TOUSSA I NT 

La Salle debain 

123pp. Paris: Minuit. 39fr, 

2 7073 1028 X 
Monsieur 

it 1pp. Paris: Minuit. 39fr. 

2707310964 

In so short a novel as Monsieur, the few pages 
given (o discussion of quantum mechanics and 
the theory of relativity amount to epistemolo- 
gical scaffolding. A characteristically succinct 
paragraph draws the conclusion (hat: "Tout 
fitail selon.*' The scaffolding may be support- 
ing the structure of Toussaint's novel, or il may 
be obscuring 1 it (or perhaps both). But it also 
has one incidental consequence: it gives some 
credence to the rumour that Jhe chronology of 
Toussaint’s two works to date (which together 
have made him one of the most discussed of 
young French writers) is “selon"; or In other 
words misleading; and that La Salle de bain, 
published first, was in fact written later. What- 
ever is the case, after the disappointment of 
Monsieur, the reader is likely (o return to La 
Salle de bain to confirm that behind the scaf- 
folding is nn original and significant writer, 

. whose fiction cun be as engaging as it is sur- 
prising. 

Reluming to the bnthroom is in fact one of 
the things that Lit Suite de buin is about. The 
.novel opens with a young man who has taken to 
spending his afternoons in the bathtub in his 
flat in Paris. After much hesitation and Inter- 
ruption, he subsequently decides to leave it 
and make h trip to Venice. But eventually, 
after playing dart s in his hotel-room for days on 
end (and hitting his girlfriend with a dart) he 
returns tu Paris and his tub. But only to leave it 
agnin the next day, in the finul line of the novel 
.... A circular narrative? Perhaps; though 
the narrator, who is fascinated by geometry, 
has no taste forciiclcs, preferring the figures of 
triangle and rectangle. 

There are many questions the novel begs. 
Why geometry? Why the geometrical prefer- 
. ence? Why the journey? Why the sudden vio- 
lence against the loved, one? Tous&nint does 


not offer any answers, or even clues. His novel 
is largely constructed out of what it does not 
say or do. A scries of some 170 numbered 
paragraphs (and as many blank spaces), the 
novel - which borrows its epigraph from Pytha- 
goras on the triangle - is divided into three 
sections entitled: "Paris", “L'Hypotdnuse", 
“Paris". And within this formalized, triangular 
Action, there is no development, no real dia- 
logue, no psychology, (virtually) no metaphor 
or explanation. Toussaint's is in one sense a 
depopulated and static world: like that of the 
bathroom with its ceramic titles, or that of the 
painter Mondrian, whose rectangles the narra- 
tor so admires. 

Behind the questions begged and un- 
answered there is, however, a very particular 
look, or gaze (‘“vision 1 ' is too ponderous a 
word), which the narrator is casting upon his 
bathroom and his existence. Or Tather, in the 
novel there are several ways of looking, of 
which the geometrist’s is only one. Others, as 
farfrom formalism or immobility as is imagin- 
able, can reveal such varied phenomena as the 
fascination of everyday objects, or the incom- 
prehensibility of human purposes. These ways 
of seeing are quite remarkable for their light- 
ness and mobility. The narrator lies in his bath, 
and tries to see the crack in the wall expand, or 
his beard grow in the mirror. He discusses the 
two ways of watching the rain Fall. In Venice, 
he ignores the cunals, and looks at the pattern 
of his dartboard. He jumps down steps to make 
the city sink another millimetre into the sea. 

The freshness of the world as the narrator 
perceives it goes hand-in-hand with his self- 
interested innocence, which leads him; inevit- 
ably into burlesque situations. But the .central 
■humour of the nuvel comes fronv the jook it- 
self, which makes fiction out of the wondrous 
oddity of the banal.' To the various ways of 
looking correspond the precision, concision' 
and sheer unpredictability of the vpiqcs yVhich 
seem to be speaking thrbugh ToussaWs 
prose. These are the mote seductive : In' (hit 
Touswaipt avoids ostensible strangctifcwojr rhe- 
torical’ flourishes in. his style; preferring to 
transform the. world, the mote radically by 
drawing hhmOqr.frorn formoli static wnteoces. 
He at once extracts the, odd fcoiO the fftipjliar, 
and the ; « -£3?.;$ : 


Assis sur mon lit, le dos contra un oreiller, je lisaia. 

La portc d'entrde cloqua, je rcleval la t£te. Un in- 
stant plus lard, Edmondsson apparalssait, le visage 
rayonnant. Elle voulait faire i'amour. 

14) Maintenant. 

15) Faire I'amour maintenant? Je Tefermai mon livre 
postment, laissant un doigt entre deux feullles pour 
me garder la page. 

But if this peculiar quality of Toussaint's 
style is his most attractive achievement (and 
what distinguishes him from many of his more 
heavyweight compatriots), it is also the area in 
which he takes the greatest risk. For if his novel 
is to draw the reader, its style must be consis- 
tently unpredictable; since there is so little in 
the way of development or psychology, a mere 
two paragraphs of straight telling or everyday 
accounting can become a longueur. The banal, 
in such instances, remains banal, without the 
scaffolding of plot or character. And the 
alternative scaffolding provided by geometry 
becomes imposing, or downright meddlesome. 
This is the case In the third section of the novel 
(the third side of the triangle). For here the 
prose declines into description, and the play of 
the narrator's varidus observing selves is flat- 
tened out into & single . indifferent spectator. 
Pace Pythagoras, the square of the hypotenuse 
is not equal of the sum of the square of the 
other two sides. Or more simply and unfortu- 
nately: La Salle de bain is not the sum of its 
ports. 

The scaffolding around Monsieur is that of 
physics, but It involves the look none the less, 
which Is described as whfit upsets scientific ex- 
periments, depriving them of absolute objec- 
tivity, “Everylhio^ts fording to." And that 
: this is so Is borne put by : the fait that even 
though Monsieur is himself a dispasfiionatejio- 
bqdy* And i^vep though, his life is told in a 
decidedly analytic prose,, both man and novel 
W« v !*ry 'quirky; Moiaieur is a "diary of a . 
■nobody” ihnt embraces the banBlity of a- life > 
fe^ihat even a banal 
.!% ““riwly.tdld,, cah nevqrbe truly banal. 

' -Bcfhg amorphous, Mbnuieur finds himself in 
Sltjatiotti whic^ are. almost ae burlesque' as 
jWW, To^salnt makes ’ . 

together • 

• rejected byhlsfiancfcj; but. 


adopted by her parents. He is cajoled by • 
neighbour who is a crystallographer to typeup 
his tedious book (crystals are as important « 
Monsieur as tiles to La Salle de ba/n ). He fin* 
himself with a date in a black-out near Q#o; 
on his rooftop, comparing the sky to a map d 
the Mdtro, placing stars as stations. 

The moment on the rooftop is indeed a 
beautiful one, but it is also uncharactwblL 
and in a way that leads to the problem in Ato* 
sieur. For the moment is beautiful in the ana- 
logy it draws (which implies an intense.subj®* 
tivity doing the drawing); where in the bulio 
the novel, the world as it is -sheer surfaced" 
observed - is more than enough for Moiwe* 
(and for his author as well). The problem 's®* 
of distance. For where La Salle de bain is !°* 
in the first person, by a narrator wbc a * 
constantly surprising as his world is bU* 
Monsieur is told in the third person, by 
tor who, because more distant, is fl * s0 B n T 
disappointingly similar to the "Monsieur 
Is described. The multiple inner voices m 
Salle de bain are largely drowned out her* 
the homogeneous "scientific” toneoi 
rator. Monsieur does make himself heard nj 
time to time (‘‘Hip, hop", he interjects^ 
too rarely to give the novel more than a 
ing life. The point is taken: that the 
and at Monsieur are not objective. Bu ^ 
does not mean they are subjective ina ■ 
automatically engages thO reader’s atte_ 
This nobody is not "somebody" simply 
nobody is nobody. - ^ 

.Qne Of the legacies of France’s colon'^r^^ 
Vietnam is the small body of literature ^ 

■ (and still being produced) in * 

Vietnamese Novel in French: 

sponse to colonialism (237pp- Hano^ < ^ 
University Press of New England, xj 0 ' 

382 0), Jack A. Yettger examines 
• mgs; Which have remaned Virtunljy'fp^^ 
despite- attention recently paid to Frpriav^ 
literatures from Qufibec, black 

■ .Mpghreb.Tndjgenqus response t°. we V 

, . fluehces caused, in Vietnam, Yeugfr ’ . 

telescoping of Occidental literary n ^ 

. from pre-modem romans, 
through romanricistn tbreaiism 
y/sm-crj'into a foW.’short ^eca^M'V'A ' ! X\:. 
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Writing it out 

Lach lan Mackinnon 

Words on Water 

112pp. Viking Kestrel. £5.95. 

067081745 7 

MICHAEL MACKENZIE (Editor) 

Young Words 

144pp. Macmillan. Paperback, £2.95. 

033344569 A 

FANNY DUBES, IAN DURY ANDTOM PAULIN 
(Editors) 

Hard Lines 3 

77pp. Faber. Paperback, £3.50. 

0571146457 

llWj on Water represents the Young Obser- 
ver National Children's poetry competition, 
[or which some 73,000 poems were entered. 
Hie judges' concern appears to have been with 
imaginative invention and clarity of percep- 
tion, and, given that water was the prescribed 
topic, the unity within diversity of the volume 
is delightful. Very little here disappoints, even 
a five-liner by d four-year-old: 

Oik d&y I saw water in the sea. 

Then I thought I’d go home 
And put water in my tea. 

The sea goes on the sand - 
The moulh drinks up the sea. 

This is a book which parents and children 
can enjoy together. William Geldart’s illustra- 
tions are apt and add to the feeling of unity. 
The topic focuses without constraining the im- 
agination, and releases feelings in the young 
writers they might find hnrd to voice more 
directly. It also makes them look at the world. 
More children write poems than grow up to be 
writers, and it is good to see how rewarding the 
exercise of writing, as opposed to the old- 
fashioned "composition", has now become. 

The composition mentality is a little more 
evident in Young Words, the outcome of the 
W. H. Smith Young Writers’ Competition, 
admitting both prose and verse. No subject was 
prescribed, but occasionally one feels that a 
teacher has stepped In to do so. The verse is 
usually more dynamic than the prose and the 
criterion of judgment seems to have been the 
expression of feeling, a risky one in that it 


invites self-expression from selves in the pro- 
cess of formation. It is always a teacher's 
dilemma whether the inchoate release of emo- 
tion or the honed but possibly colder artefact 
should be preferred. I appreciate the judges’ 
problem, but the latitude given to technical 
incompetence, deviant punctuation and sent- 
ence structures which are neither colloquial 
nor ethnic, is patronizing. On the other hand, 
the use of the children's schoolmates ns illus- 
trators is a welcome and stimulating conflation 
of the two arts. This is a book for teachers and 
aspirant writers but less, I fear, for pleasure. 

Some interesting statistics emerge. Words 
on Water contains eighty-six poems, twenty- 
one by pupils at Halesworth Middle School. 
Suffolk. Very few of their names overlap with 
the twenty-one of their schoolmates among the 
111 writers and illustrators of Young Words. 
Clearly, this is b school where something excit- 
ing is happening, and GCSE will favour the 
results of such inspirational teaching, as it in- 
tends to discover what the individual pupil has 
to offer, not what has been recalled from the 
teacher's presentation. 

The major threat to that process is the kind 
of indoctrination that presumes anybody cun 
write, that imaginative exercise is less deman- 
ding than rugby: its consequences arc visible in 
Hard Lines 3. The blurb claims (hat the scries 
covers “nn important but previously ignored 
area: the work of young writers dealing, in 
their own way, with the present and the future" 
-that is, only part of what any good teacher or 
decent literary magazine does, ft does its job 
badly, not helped by Tom Paulin's preface, 
which speaks of “poems and prose pieces that 
don't cheep or chorp or get chippy". Self-con- 
gratulatory seif-pity predominates in this la- 
mentable collection, in which the best pieces 
are by women, usually elegiac or lesbian, 
speaking from genuinely marginal positions. 
Social committment seems to have been the 
primary criterion for inclusion, together with 
an evasion of traditional form even more pro- 
nounced than in the children's volumes. Dim 
rock lyrics are the model, and how a songwriter 
as witty as Ian Duty could lend his name to this 
exploitative, unimaginative exercise is beyond 


Ready-made runes 


John Clute 

fcOMNMcIONLEY (Editor) 
Imaginary Lands 
Mpp. Julia MacRne £8,95. 


In her introduction to Imaginary Lands, mnn- 
to sound simultaneously fey and brazen, 
Robin McKinley first tells us how two New. 
York editors vied to purchase her proposed 
anthology of original fantasy stories to be com- 
posed with ?a particularly strong sense of Ioch- 
^"i then goes on to admit that "not many of 
w stories" in the finished volume actually fit 
ner original specifications. It is hot difficult to 
confirm this. Only one. of the contributions to 
Imaginary Lands - not, incidentally, ' the au-. 
tnor’s own effort -- is about an imaginary land. 

'J ler Dickinson should 1 therefore be given 
Wait for understanding his brief. "Flight", 
moreover, is (he finest tale in the book (which 
Published last year in America) and has 
Jtreatly merited reprinting elsewhere. Detail- 
^8 the relationship over centuries between the 
fcmpirh of Obanah and the White Rock Tribe 
Much 'resists its sway, "Flight" senmlcssly 
history and geography, into a hilarious 
melancholy., parable, whose 1 Implications 
mgreat deal about our qwh century, v 
fa ntasy, bf course, will be set in some- 
l.uinglike ah imagihaty laijd, if only as a back * 
^Mad the remaining stqrles in the volume 
.upaljeastfil {his trivial readlngofthoir remit, 
P. Blayipck's "Paper Dragons", limns a 
m^dg-cho^a, magic-realist California; 
^u,tafrab'eiti’s“The Curse ofigamor" 
Bht be $et in c an alternate Provence; Robert 
h- 3 ' n fl* 8 ' ng ; Oi;»U ke England,- in "The 
“'S Rwk Candy fountain," has^ome of tti? 

Oil L._ ^ J : I . ..T Innk 


drab entry, "Tara Lin" by Joan D. Vinge, 
"Evian Steel" by Jane Yolen, which dips rather 
gingerly into Arthurian legend, "Stranger 
Blood" by P. C. Hodgell, which is not very 
readable, and “The Old Woman and the 
Storm" by Patricia A. McKiJJip ail give off a 
vague stale Celtic aroma terribly familiar to 
readers of contemporary American fantasy, 
whether written for teenagers or adults. 
Menarche bulks large in stories of this sort, and 
euphemized sex' The landscapes come ready- 
made: hills, streams, mist, gnarled trees, 
runes, sacred groves, sheep. But there is really 
nothing, in these imaginary lands, to remark 
upon. 

Jennifer Kavanagh’s selection of eleven stories 
for The Methuen Btiok of Humorous Stories 
(123pp, Methuen. £6.95. 0 416 50610 0) is 

, rather a puzzling one, with a wide mixture of 
age-raiiges and styles. From the English tradi- 
tion of fimny writers, she has chosen Saki s 
"The Lull", an extract from Standings Castle, 
the episode in Hampton Court maze from 
Three Men ln a Boat and brief glimpses of Just 
William and Malesworth. From contemporary 
authors she provides samples from Keith 
Waterhouse, Helen Cress well, Gene Kemp, 
Diana Wynne Jones and Mary Hooper. There 
is. n mixture of stories portraying. a. semi- 
realistic modern world (problem parents, 
head-Jice, shoplifting) and a more timeless 
comic universe (fnney-dress parties, water- 
pistols,; stamp collections). Diana Wynne 
Jones, whose sioiy "Ennu Hitllms" is n fantasy 
rather than a cbmlc tple, is the only author to, 
rise above .the <rommoq-pi«ce. ' 1 

• Lacking elates, supportive material; on tnc 
writers or suggested - further .rending,, the 

volume's erratic footnotes convert -sums pr 

money , to decimal coinage and gloss Shndracb, 

’ MesacH nnd Abednego as "demons’!. . 

. .ivUr- ,v : EH&belh; Bsir-y 
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TheTimes Literary Supplement 

OFFER TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS 

“This substantial and attractive book 
should be warmly welcomed, a. r. Maxwell- 

Hyslop's translation of The Dictionary of Classical 
Mythology by Pierre Grimal, originally published In French in 
1951, is a work at once authoritative and complete. Anyone 
who has ever lost his way in the complex genealogies of the 
Greek gods and heroes will value the forty genealogical 
tables; scholars will appreciate the superbly detailed 
references to the ancient sources for each entry, as well as 
the helpful (and modernized) table of sources, in which care 
has been taken to list the editions which are most easily 
accessible for English readers (especially, and relevantly, the 

Loeb Classical Library), and there is a full index The 

black-and-white illustrations are copious and pertinent. 

My sampling of the entries and references found an 
impressive standard of accuracy; the generous cross- 
referencing given makes browsing an almost mandatory 
pleasure, and it will indeed be a learned reader who does not 
find something he did not previously know on almost 
every pager 

For a long time there has been a need to replace the useful 
but very outdated Classical Dictionary of Lempriere. For 
factual and historical matters this was done years ago by the 
Oxford Classical Dictionary', and, with the publication of 
Pierre Grlmal's Dictionary of Classical Mythology, 

Lempriere can finally be relegated to the shelf reserved for 
books which have honourably outlived their usefulness." 

J. H. C. Leach TLS 8lh August 1986 

THE DICTIONARY OF 
CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY 

by Pierre Grimal. Translated by A. R. Maxwell-Hyslop 


Take out an annual subscription to The TLS and we will send you 52 issues plus a copy of 
The Dictionary of Classical Mythology published by Blackwell (worth £22.50) free. Simply 
complete tne coupon below and send it with your remittance to the address shown. 

Subscription rates: OK £45, Europe (BuBc Air Mail) £66, USA B Canada (Air Freight) $75. 
AU other rales aoaUabte on request 

Please send me a year's subscription to 77ie 77mes Literary Supplement plu^ 
my free copy of The DlcUonaty of Classical Mythology. 

Name 1..L — — — 




a) I enclose my cheque for £/(J.S.$ made payable to 77ie Times 

Supplements. • 

b) Please charge tny credit card Signed -- ~ ~ r ; 

Date._-_.™pleaac lick . □ El ES3I Q B811B 

Card No. ' • 1 , , f . -' l I l- :l : . T L... I Til J — 1- .llZIZ 

Piea^e send Oils coupon logelher with your payment to*. Linda Bartlett, The Times 
Llfefafy Supplement, Priory House, St J6hn‘s Lane. London; EC1M 4BX, England. 
Offer J« open to nfewaubscribera only tmd close* on Au0ust31 1987. 
please note Uiat delivery ouiefde the (JK cahtake upio 28days. . 
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TLS Listings 


A comprehensive weekly selection 

of new and forthcoming books received by the TLS 


Anthropology 

llcrctu, l.ulse, and Peter Kultan, editors This Is Whm 
HnppL-ncd: HiMurical nnmtivi-s hy Aborigines 
Australian institute vf Alwiginnl Studies. (ifiJ Htn 55.1. 
Canberra, ACT 2601 . 341pp., Hitts. AltvS22.95. 

0 H5S75 144 4. 

Trautmanii, Thomas R. Lewis Henry Mnrpwi unc! (lie 
Invention of Kinship 

Herkelcv: California l/P. 2Wpp.. Ulus. $30. 0 520 05H4V ft. 
2518/87. 

Wild, Stephen A. Rum: An Aboriginal ritual of 
diplomacy 

Australian Institute of Aboriginal Studies. GPO Bos 553. 
Canberra. ACT 2601. 102pp.; plates. AmJ.M.95 
(paperback!. 085575 162 2. 

WUlInnu, Nancy M„ and Eugene S. Hunn, editors 
Resource Managers: Norlli American and Auslrnlinn 
huincf-g.ithercrs 

Australian Institute uf Aboriginal Studies. 267pp. 

AiaSO.Vf (paperback I. 685575 168 i. 
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Tapping 
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fantasy 
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processor, the hero of 
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novel The Medusa 
Frequency finds himself 
talking not only to his 
girlfriend but also to 
Eurydice, the kraken and 
the girl in a Vermeer . 
portrait. Next week 
Hoban (left) talks to The 
Times about fantasy, 
reality and his books 
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. . ; , and regularly in The Times. Bernard Levin on 
thoway we live now, David Miller on sport. Irving * 

Wardle at the theatre, Frances Gibb on the law, John 
Clare on education, Jane JVIacQuitty on wine, 

Barbara Antlefs viewpoint, Qluord Longiey on the ..Tf-JraTV ifl 
Church, Philip Howard on Woids, Robert Ffsk on, the :i \®r \ S 
Middle East, Jonathan Meades on eating out, the venial 

unique Times crossword . . . and. much more : 
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